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TRAVELS Winners for June 


$25.00 : 
PACIFIC SETTING : 


Evening sun _— silhouetting | 
trees at La Jolla, Calif., | 
was photographed by Roz- 
anne Spears, San Francisco, 
Calif., with Voigtlander 
Prominent at f:11, 1/250, 
with Kodak Plus X_ film. 


PARIS FRAME See 1% 6% 


Elaborate grill work of Eiffel Tower as seen from 
rarely photographed angle frames Paris scene in pic- 
ture snapped by E. L. Britt, Westport, Conn., with 
Rolleicord Camera at £:22, 1/60, with Tri-X film. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


$10.00 


MINOR 
INSPECTION 


Youngster's awe of British 
guard outside Buckingham 
Palace in London is cap- 
tured by Joseph Diamond, 
Bronx, N. Y., who took pic- 
ture with Nikon Camera at 


f:11, 1/60 with Plus X film. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 


acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 


speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional payment is retained by Travel. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 


closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


1. What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 
ner) served? 


2.1’d like to reserve a seat on the next 
airplane (train). 


3. What are we passing on the right 
(left) ? 

Herts te FORE LOles se. ecu) ee ? 
. I wish to take a bath. 

Have my bags taken to the station. 


ae 


7. Would you have a taxi ready for 
me? 

8. Bring me a glass of plain water, 
please. 


9. May I see the wine list, please? 


10.Where are the main department 
stores? 


11. Is it too far to walk? 


12.1 would like to have this shipped 
to my home. 


13.1 wish to visit a place where there 
are few tourists. 


14.Can you understand what I am 
saying ? 

15.1 have a letter of introduction for 
BVLTty aig ee isas) weet ee 


‘16. What is the price range for tickets? 


17.1 would like to cash a traveler’s 
check. 


18. Pardon me, where is the nearest 
post office? 


19. Please have this dry cleaned. 


20.1 have an_ upset 
throat, toothache. 


stomach, sore 


BY PROF. RODOLFO PUCELLI 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


4. questa, la isttada per oc. "es 


TRANSLATION 


. A che ora si fa colazione (si pranza, 
si cena) ? 


. Vorrei riservarmi un posto nel pros- 
simo aeroplano (treno). 


. Che cosa passiamo a destra (sinis- 
tra) ? 


. Vorrei fare un bagno. 


.Faccia portare le mie valigie alla 
stazione. 


7. Per piacere, mi tenga pronto un 


WS) 


20. 


tassl. 


. Per piacere, mi porti un bicchiere 
d’acqua schietta. 


. Posso vedere la lista dei vini? 
. Dove sono i pit grandi negozi? 


E troppo distante per andare a 
piedi? 

. Vorrei che mi mandassero questo a 
casa. 


. Desidero visitare un luogo dove ci 
sono pochi turisti. 


. Pud Lei capire cid che dico? 


.Ho una lettera di presentazione 


- Quali sono i differenti prezzi dei 
biglietti? 

. Vorrei incassare un assegno per 
viageiatori (traveler’s check). 


.Seusi, dov’é il pid vicino ufficio 
postale ? 


Per piacere, faccia pulire a secco 
questo... 


Ho lo stomaco sconvolto, mal di 
gola, mal di denti. 


19; 


20. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Ah kay o-rah see fah ko-lah -tsee-oh- 


nay (see prahn-tsah, see tchay- 
nah) ? 


. Voh-ray ee ree-sair-vahr-mee oon poh 


sto nayl prohs-see-moh ae-roh-plah- 
noh (tray-noh). 


. Kay ko-sah pahs-seeah -mo ah day- 


strah (see-nee-strah) ? 


. Ay kway-stah lah strah-dah payr . .?:! 
. Voh-ray-ee fah-ray oon bahn-yo. 
. Fah-tchah . pohr-tah-ray leh mee-ay: 


vah-lee-jay ah la stah-tsee-oh-nay. 


. Payr peeah-tchay-ray mee tayn-gah 


prohn -toh oon tahs-see. 


. Payr peeah -tchay-ray mee pohr-tee 


oon bee-keeay-ray d’ah-kwah skee- 
ayt-tah. 


. Pow-so vay-day-ray la lee-stah day- 


ee vee-nee? 


. Doth-vay soh -noh ee pee-oo grahn- 


dee nay-goh -tsee? 


. Ay trop-po dee-stahn -tay payr ahn- 


dah-ray ah pee-ay-dee? 


. Voh-ray-ee kay mee mahn-dahs-say- 


ro kway-sto ah kah-sah. 


. Day-see-day-roh vee-see-tah-ray oon 


loo-oh-goh doh-vay tchee soh-noh 
poh-kee too-ree-stee, 


.Poo-oh lay kah-pee-ray tchoh kay 


dee-koh? 


.Oh oo-nah let-teh-rah dee pre-sen- 


tah-tsee-oh-nay pehr.... 2... 


. Kwah-lee soh-noh ee dif-fay-ren-tee 


pray-tsee day-ee bee-llee-ayt-tee? 


. Voh-ray-ee in-kahs -sah-ray oon ahs. 


say-nyoh  pehr 
(traveler’s check). 


vee-agee-a-toh-ree 


. Skoo-see, dohv- ay eel pee-oo vee. 


tchee-noh oof-fee-tcho poh-stah-lay? 


Payr peeah-tchay-ray, fah-tchah poo. 
lee-ray ah sek-koh kway-sto. . . . 


Oh lo stoh-mah-ko skohn-vol-to, mah 
dee goh-lah, mahl dee den -tee. 
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Norman Ford, founder of the world-known 


the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 

In his big book, you learn 

—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations on far-off islands, 
down lazy streams while you fish. 


ment subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
and by rail. 


and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 
wonderlands almost at your front door. : 


and French wines at just about half the U.S. prices. 


his experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things 
car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 


Passenger-carrying freighters 
are the secret 
of low cost travel 


For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either 
New York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence 
River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. : 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can 
be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two 
or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in “Travel 
Routes Around the World.’”’ This is the book that names the lines, tells 
where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers 


all over the world swear by it. Travel Here's a sampling of 


—even where to find an unknown French colony not too far from New Y 


editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as 
you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.’ ”’ 

Travel Routes Around the World 
is yours for just $1, and the big 130 
page 1956 edition includes practi- 
eally every passenger carrying serv- 
ice starting from or going to New 
York, Canada. New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called How 
to See the World at Low Cost, plus 
pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can 
open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your 
copy, simply fill out coupon. 


more dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a 
Shaw Savill vessel leaves London for the 
West Indies, Panama, Tahiti, Fiji and 
New Zealand. Cross the Pacific and con- 
tinue west via Australia, South Africa 
and the Canary Islands back to England. 
Minimum fare $633—but the trip is 
usually booked up months in advance. 
(Reach London for about $175 from New 
York.) Other round the world trips from 
the U. S. as low as $250-300 a month via 
deluxe freighters. 


Mediterranean. Cruises to Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Egypt, ete., start as low as 
$35-$50 a week, round trip from Northern 
Europe, but try a longer stay—in the lush 
valleys of Mount Olympus on Cyprus, 
where a couple can live comfortably for 
$1,400 a year; on Aegean Islands that 
hide remnants of 5,000-year-old civiliza- 
tion among olive and cork groves; or with 
the fisherfolk of rocky Sardinia where 


hotel rates are 24¢ a day or $1.12 with 


three good meals. 


“to TRAVEL 


WITHOUT BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $108 in fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. ‘ 
You could spend $5090 on a luxury cruise around the world or $700 via 
connecting steamers. You can island-hop around the West Indies via 
plane for several hundred dollars—or see the islands more leisurely by 
motor schooner for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. : 
Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club and America’s top 
expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
the South Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can afford 
by combining freighter, liner, rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 
Over and over again he proves that you can travel now—that you don’t 
have to wait for some far-off day when you’ve saved much more money. 
$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being Rich, the 


oue book in all the world that really tells you how to travel far on little 


money. Money back, of course, if not satisfied. For your copy, fill out 
coupon now. 
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Will Your Next Vacation Really Be 
“Something to Remember’? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to learn the 
hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 
a 4 i Globetrotters Club, tells you that in his book 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. Fhis is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for 


on boats drifting 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, in govern- 
along rugged coastlines, on ships 


—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at national parks 


—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North Woods, 


“HOW TO STOP SAYING “I ALWAYS SPEND TOO MUCH ON MY VACATION.” 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, 
At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through 
you can do within your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. 


ork, where you can buy French perfumes, Paris made handbags and gloves 


Here is just one different vacation 


Visit Paris in America! Steeped in foreign atmosphere 

- hot far from home . . . not expensive, the exact spot 
you’d “go for’’ if you know it existed; that’s the French 
island of St. Pierre, off the coast of Canada and just a few 
air hours from the heavily populated sections of the U.S. 
A charming summer resort, with authentic French at- 
mosphere . . . a long sandy beach, and the stores feature 
smart French perfumes, handbags, gloves, wine, etc.—all 
direct from Paris and at prices as cheap as in the shops 
of the Parisian boulevards. At St. Pierre, a quiet, restful 
vacation with French cooking, memory-making atmosphere 
can be yours for only $35 a week. 


fantastically low cost mountain vacations, the unknown yacation 


Mexico, ete. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD Mexico > Majorca 


West Indies »% Peru 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. 
so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even 
the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that 
costs here are so low you cannot only reach it but also 
stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort 
in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, 
where even today you 
ean live for a song? 


Do you know where | A few of the many Bargain 
it costs less to spend a Paradises of the World 
while, the surroundings - Azores or the Canaries—islands of tropical 

owers, sandy beaches, and the charm of Old 
are pleasant, and the Spain—with rents of about $20 a month, 


groceries for a couple at $10 a week, and 
servants $5 a month each. 


climate well nigh perfect 
in such places as Mexi- 
co, the West Indies, 
Peru, France, along the 
Mediterranean, and in the 
world’s other low cost 
wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know 
which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in 
Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call 
the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a 
month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 
100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation 
in the U. S., the rest of the world is closer than you think. 
Authors Norman D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary 
vice presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show that the Ameri- 
can dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more 
than you'd give it credit for. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the 
U. S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, 
it’s time you learned how much you can do on the money 
you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the World 
on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. Price $1.50.: Fill 
out coupon. 


The South Seas? Tahiti has found out about 
the Yankee dollar. But there’s brilliant Siga- 
toka Beach at Suva or Reefgirt Norfolk or 
Lord Howe Islands, the Bargain Paradises of 
the South Seas today. 


MAIL to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
57 First Avenue _ 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed &................ (cash, check, money order). Please send me 
the books I checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
(J Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, $1. 

(1 Travel Routes Around the World, $1. 

(_] Bargain Paradises of the World, $1.50. 

(] How to Travel Without Being Rich, $1.50. 
Special Offer: all books above ($5 value) for $4.50. 


Print Name. 


Address 
Crty and ’S tate... iccc..c.c2-cscees 


SEE EXCITING 
MOMENTS SPRING 
TO LIFE ON YOUR 

8MM-16MM 

MOVIE SCREEN 


NEWS PARADE OF 1955 


Watch history in the making. Our 
expert camera crews bring you 
this annual collector’s item high- 
lighting the year’s headline news 
events. See the Big Four at Ge- 
neva! Be an eye-witness to the 
turmoil in Argentina, record- 
breaking New England floods, 
guided missiles in action, Ike wins 
greatest battle and other out- 
standing events! 


Start a Collection: Write for Castle 
Catalog describing ali the News 
Parades from 1938 to 1954. 


AQUATIC WIZARDS 


Your eyes will pop when you see 
youngsters and professionals per- 
form wizardry on water skis at 40 
m.p.h. amid the beauty and charm 
of Cypress Gardens. There’s. fun, 
too, with spills and thrills galore as 
beginners get mass instruction on 
the ski tow! 


FLAMING JUNGLE 


An epic story of a nomad people. 
You'll be thrilled with the danger 
and excitement as men and beasts 
attempt to escape a wall of fire in 
the middle of the African Sudan. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


Television and Theatrical Rights Reserved 


8mm 16mm 


Headline Headline 
Complete é Complete 
16mm Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


LEXINGTON cor. 43rd- MU7-1000 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Saul of Los Angeles flew across | 


the United States via American Airlines to New York 
City so they could attend their daughter’s engagement 
party. While in Manhattan, they went to several Broad- 
way shows, including Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and Inherit 
the Wind. A boat trip around the island and visits 
to Central Park “early in the morning” were also 
highlights for them. Later, the Sauls planned to tour 
the New England coast by car prior to returning 
to California. 


Mrs. David Wasserman of Whitestone, L. I., N. ¥S 


was preparing to leave for Europe aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth when interviewed by TRAVEL. She will meet 
her husband in Paris and then both will depart for 
the Riviera “to enjoy a second honeymoon” which will 
last for three weeks. The Wassermans have been plan- 
ning this trip for several years, and as Mr. Wasserman 
is presently in Europe on business, the couple decided 
that this would be the most opportune time. They will 
leave the Riviera to tour Italy. 


Mr. Howard Levy of New York City was leaving by 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad for Florida, having been 
recently retired from the MGM Sales Department and 
eager to seek a new home in the Sunshine State. He 
and his wife hope to re-settle in a small town that 
offers opportunity for excellent swimming and also 
deep-sea fishing. A warm climate all year is also 
on their requirement list. Mr. Levy’s first stop will 
be Miami, to visit friends, and from there he will 
start the search for his retirement nook. 


Miss Stephanie Doswell of Newton, Mass., is a young 
member of a church-sponsored tour that was traveling 
by Greyhound bus through New York City en route to 
Washington, D.C. Excited about the trip, Stephanie 
was particularly anxious to see the Senate Building 
and hoped to get at least a glimpse of the President. 
Each year, her church sponsors a bus tour to a dif- 
ferent city, the last one being to New York which 
Stephanie also joined. The trips are organized by the 
Church of the Messiah in Newton. 


TR IN]=0 where are you 


— and why? 


going 


| 


| 
| 
if 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AND INTERVIEWED BY JOSEPH DIAMONE 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


. dateline ... 
: BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


Y THE THIRD week in June, pic- 
turesque Hamilton Harbor 
will be filled from shore to 

z Bhore with some of the handsomest 
"yachts ever seen in the biennial 
Ocean Race from Newport to Ber- 
-muda, 1956 marking the Golden 
Anniversary of this event which 
has grown to be the biggest and 
most important in ocean racing. 
_... A chartered cruiser will be 
He posted at the finish line at St. 
David's so that wives, families and 
sweethearts of the seafarers can 
cheer them on. Light refreshments 
' will be served. . . . Within a very 
- short time, members of the Travel- 
ers Credit Service, successful inter- 
national charge account system, will 
have their signatures honored in 
Bermuda’s finest stores and restau- 
‘rants. ... Aware of the keen inter- 
' est aroused in Bridie Murphy 
-seances, the Bermudiana Hotel 
_ has succeeded in engaging Robert 
_Hembrooke to entrance guests. 
Mr. Hembrooke is cruise director 
on the Queen of Bermuda, and the 
FE once-weekly display at the hotel of 
sensational hypnotic powers is 
thrilling to watch as he leads a sub- 
ject back to childhood days. 
. . . Originality in sightseeing 
makes the Undersea Tours of 
Bronson Hariley a long-remem- 
bered “must.” Don a diving hel- 
_ met and walk amongst the gorgeous 
a coral reef formations on the ocean 
bottom. Friendly fish nibble at tid- 

: bits you offer, and each diver may 
order an underwater photograph 
, of himself. ... Enticement of future 
- large-scale convention business as 
a definite aim for Bermuda was 
"stressed by a leading American 
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hotel consultant in a recent promo- 
tion meeting. Mr. DeWitt Coffman, 
of Philadelphia, considered that 
Bermuda’s natural amenities. and 
British tradition presented the for- 
eign atmosphere that would encour- 
age large groups to combine their 
business with the pleasures of this 
semi-tropical haven. . . . Elevator- 


_ hopping in the Castle Harbour Ho- 


tel were guests Mary and Peter Lind 
Hayes, “getting away from it all” 
in the hotel’s plush surroundings. 
There’s even a TV set there, so they 
were able to keep abreast of their 
fellow entertainers. .. . Progress is 
being made in plan to restore 
quaint St. George’s to her pic- 
turesque seventeenth-century at- 
mosphere. The island’s first capital 
is steeped in tradition, and first 
business firm to return to original 
surroundings is the Bank of Butter- 
field on the Queen’s Parade. More 
to follow suit shortly. . . . Kidney- 
shaped swimming pool, attractive 
cottages, enlarged dining facilities 
are just a few of the added attrac- 
tions that new owner, ‘Texan 
George Scrimshaw, will commission 
Onions & Bouchard to design for 
popular Fourways Inn. Even the Tap 
Room will have a preserved “old” 
look. . . . The hectic parent with 
limited time in Bermuda will wel- 
come the “checking’’ policy of Ber- 
muda’s only family hotel, the St. 
George. A capable supervisor pro- 
vides a full schedule for the chil- 
dren while adults can breeze into 
town via the 42-foot cruiser for last- 
minute shopping. Evenings, reliable 
baby-sitting service is available. ... 
The Afternoon Tea Cruise of Ber- 
muda Holiday House is a delight- 
ful one. Four dollars affords a 
three-hour sail, with a visit to the 
Aquarium for a view of the tre- 
mendous collection of tropical fish 
and birds. Return trip features a 
typical English tea. 


_dateline ... 


‘BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


LLUSTRATED pamphlet just issued 
| by National Belgian ‘Tourist 

Office contains much useful in- 
formation about reductions granted 
by the Belgian railroads to group 
travelers, names of holiday homes 
and offices of the Workers’ Tourist 
Associations, lists of youth hostels, 
homes of the Amis de la Nature, 
halting and resting places, social 
tourist centers for youths, addresses 
of camping associations, etc. In more 
than 180 hotels, prices vary between 
$1.80 and $2.50. . . . Success regis- 
tered last year by Belgian tourism 
may be considered as an unprece- 
dented occurrence. A total of 8,074,- 
000 Belgian and foreign nights was 
registered during the 1955 season 
against 7,273,000 in 1954... . Great 
improvements are being noticed on 
new electrified lines as well as on 
the adjoining ones (gain of time, 
increase of comfort and transporta- 
tion facilities, improved schedules) , 
with 79 electric trains in use on runs 
to the seaside. . . . Sofia Loren, 
when she came to Brussels recent- 
ly, proved her popularity with 
Belgian crowds expecting her at 
Brussels’ new South Station. Al- 
most desperate, she sought escape 
in a telephone booth in the sta- 
tion, where police got her out and 
brought her to her ear... . Mr. 
Arthur Haulot, Belgian High Com- 
missioner for Tourism, and Presi- 
dent of the European Travel Com- 
mission, was in New York a few 
weeks ago to confer with travel rep- 
resentatives. Visiting a friend over 
the weekend he got caught in a 
snow storm and it took his train and 
car 24 hours to reach New York 
from Boston. ... Leon Mainil, Sec- 
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retary General to the European 
Travel Commission in Brussels, will 
go to the United States. soon, in 
order to study the American tourist 
trade and working methods. ...A 
magnificent piece of crystalware was 
made by the famous Crystal Factory 
of Val St. Lambert in the Prov- 
ince of Liege for Prince Rainier of 
Monaco’s wedding. It is a gift from 
Monte Carlo’s Belgian Colony. ‘The 
huge, sparkling vase weighs nearly 
35 pounds. .. . The Dutch National 
Tourist Office has found a new 
way of promoting its country. It 
sends out during springtime a 
crowd of beautiful young girls all 
dressed up alike to parade in the 
main streets of foreign cities 
where they present passersby with 
Dutch flowers. The first experi- 
ment, made in Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many, was a big success. .. . 
If ships are your hobby, don’t miss 
the Prins Hendrick Maritime Muse- 
um in Rotterdam. It displays 650 
model ships and 2,000 old ship de- 
signs and sea items. ... Among the 
most attractive folk-lore costumes in 
Holland are those of Zeeland. Go to 
the city of Goes on market day. 
There are marked differences be- 
tween the dress of Protestants and 
Catholics. Protestant women wear a 
bonnet shaped somewhat like a 
conch shell and Catholic women 
don hats shaped like a trapezium. 
. . . Don’t miss trying the famous 
Dutch herring between May and 
September. It is served raw, dressed 
with onions. Buy it in the street 
from a pushcart, hold it by the tail 
and gobble it like the Dutch do. 


dateline... 
COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


PART FROM Siberia, Scandinavia 
A is the only tourist area of the 
world that enjoys the mid- 
night sun. July 7, 14, 21 and 28, 
from Stockholm, special six-hour 
“midnight-sun-flights” go over the 
territories around the Polar Circle. 
. Mail functionary Richard Hall 
of Los Angeles during a visit to 
Copenhagen conveyed greetings 
from head-postmaster Olsen in Los 
Angeles to head-postmaster Olsen, 
Copenhagen. Olsen-Denmark asked 
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Mr. Hall to carry a parcel of Copen- 
hagen liverpaste home to Olsen-Cal- 
ifornia. One of Norway's 
best-known shipping firms, The Ber- 
genske Steamship Company, is at 
the moment building a large hotel 
in the city of Bergen, which is 
touched by the Norway-America 
Line’s passenger boats. The hotel 
will be named Orion, and a special 
youth hotel is being arranged in an 
annex. . . . The world’s finest 
horsemen and horses will assem- 
ble in Stockholm June 10-17 to 
take part in international riding 
events. . . . Lickets covering all 
competitions and shows cost $14.00- 
$25.00... . Scandinavian silver and 
goldsmith art (distinguished sou- 
venirs) are achieving increased 
fame. Latest news item in this re- 
spect is that the Emperor of Abys- 
sinia, who on his visit some time ago 
to Copenhagen stayed at The Hotel 
d’Angleterre, has sent for the 
Danish silversmith Paul Andersen. 
Mr. Andersen is to make a new 
crown for Emperor Haile Selassie. 
... Here is a tip for Americans who 
wish to be acquainted at close quar- 
ters with genuine Danish life: Visit 
“the small gardens” in Pilealleen, 
Frederiksberg. Here lie three age- 
old family restaurants where the 
customers bring their own food- 
baskets. Life there is unique, but 
glide into the picture as unnoticed 
as possible! ...A long series of 
trips by ship, train and plane is 
arranged this summer to Nor- 
way’s North Cape, the most 
Northern point of Europe. An 
eight-day combined air-sailing trip 
from Oslo to the North Cape and 
back costs about $190. The ‘‘Mid- 
night Sun’ never sinks below the 
horizon from May 14 to July 30, 
and even between April and August 
there is never any real darkness. 
...The railways of Sweden are hav- 
ing their centenary, and for 100 
Swedish Kroner ($19.00) you may 
criss-cross Sweden for 100 days. 
. . . Here are the addresses of five 
well-known nightclubs in Copen- 
hagen: Adlon: 41, Norregade; Stork 
Klub: 13, Valkendorfsgade; Esplan- 
ade Club: 9-1, Toldbodvej; Fla- 
mingo Club: 65, Vesterbrogade; 7-9 
Club: 7-9, Allégade. .. . This sum- 
mer Denmark celebrates the 50th 
anniversary of the first flight in 


ped) 
os 


Europe, which was performed b 
Dane Hans Ellehammer. On divers 
dates, a series of large-scale flying 
events will be held throughout thi 
country. . That pictures 
tribe, the Lapps, are celebratin; 
a midsummer festival in Fatma 
makke in North Sweden June = 
26. A similar festival with folksona 
and dance festivities will be held i 
the town of Vilhelmina in La 
land July 9-10. . . . Drive-yourse 

cars are available in the followin; 
Norwegian towns: Bergen, Bodg¢, 
Kristianssand, Oslo, Stavanger ana 
Trondheim. The charge is | 
about $3.00 per day plus abou 
twelve cents per kilometer. Tha 
cost of gas in Norway is not int 
cluded in the hire. Its price is abou 
thirteen-fourteen cents per liter, 
. . - Novel plans are being con 
sidered to install telephones ir 
the planes of the Scandinaviar 
Airlines System so that passen: 
gers may call airports and other 
localities while flying. 


dateline ... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Richard Magruder 


N THE SPACE of a few short days 
iT athletic representatives of th 

Republic heaped laurels upox 
their heads with amazing dispatch 
Raul “Raton” Macias retained hi 
N.B.A. world bantamweight box 
ing crown with a_ tenth-rounc 
knockout of Filipino Leo Espinosa 
Orient bantamweight titleholder 
before 50,000 hysterical aficionado 
in the Plaza Mexico. . . . Estebaa 
Reyes won the men’s singles ten 
nis title in the Naples Internationa 
Tennis Tournament. . . . Mexic 
won both individual and_tean 
championships in the eight! 
Bicycle Tour of the Republic, ; 
2,275-kilometer, fourteen-day, na 
tionwide race. ... The World Gol 
Cup Polo ‘Tournament trophie 
went to Mexico following a de 
cisive trouncing of an excellen 
New Zealand quartet... . Dieg 
Rivera, immediately upon his re 
turn from Moscow, erased some ot! 
fensive wording from his controve1 
sial Hotel Del Prado mural, and th 
fresco was bared to public view fo 
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| the first time in eight years. ... 
‘Nearly a half million pesos will be 
spent within the next few months 
on highways connecting Guana- 
‘§ juato, Dolores Hidalec: Quere- 
jiaro, Celaya and San Miguel 
Allende in central Mexico, mak- 
|ing travel easier between those 
beautiful and_ historic cities. 
i. . . Mile. Genevieve de Gallard 
) Teraube, the “Angel of Dien Bien 
Phu,” created a sensation with her 
charm during her recent visit to 
t the capital and other points. 
mee. . «The completely revamped 
Gran Hotel Ancira in Monterrey 1 is 
} the talk of natives and tourists alike, 
7 all of whom agree there is no plush- 
jer in the country. . . . An atomic 


| operation at an undisclosed valley 
fin Mexico location, according to a 
date National Commission for 
7 Atomic Energy announcement. 
} California oil magnate Ed Pauley 
‘and his wife entertained regally 
‘from the Del Prado’s ambassador 
_ Suite when they were in town....A 
} wonderful, week-long fair opens 
June 9 in Papantla, with all the 
} trimmings, but particularly the 
“spectacular Dance of the Flying 
Men, to be performed twice each 
(day during the whole’ week. 
. Thousands jammed the aisles 
and exhausted the merchandise 
} on opening day of the new Wool- 
| worth’s Insurgentes store, the 
first of the Gerard dimes in the 
‘nation. Another opens only a 
mile away late this month. 
... Lovely Mari Blanchard is play- 
' ing the distaff lead in a new Mexi- 
can picture being shot in Acapulco, 
her first in Mexico... . Brazil won 
| the Pan American Soccer Tourna- 
ment for the second straight year at 
‘University City’s sombrero- -shaped 
Olympic Stadium. . American 
Legion posts in the capital and 
_ nearby were visited by National 
Commander J. Addington Wag- 
ner. ... The rickety old Hrolleret in 
“Mexico City are rapidly being re- 
placed by U.S.-made np ailiny 
ers. All lines should be using the 
_ new cars by the end of the year. 
.. Vacationers going to Mexico can 
iin AMA (Mexican Automobile 
Association) for one month or more, 
_ get full car club services at low cost, 
Including tow service. @ 
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Liner Launches Language Lessons 


Classes in Italian are newly popular feature 
of life aboard American Export Lines vessel 
Constitution, with "graduate" students, above, 
in caps and gowns, watching typical ship- 
board session. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE SOCIAL season continues at 
T such a pace that it’s impossi- 
ble to list all the events: a 
dazzling ball at Le Bourget air- 
port on June 2; another at the Salle 
Huyghens the same night; a dance 
at the Georges V on June 6; still 
another sponsored by the Sdreté 
Nationale at the Olympia Theater 
also June 6; a gala at the Palais de 
Chaillot June 8; a celebration mark- 
ing the 200th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth on June 15, at the 
Beaux Arts; a garden party at the 
Cité Universitaire on June 24, etc. 
. . Poets convene to sell their 
own verse at the Poet’s Fair at 
Place des Vosges, June 2 and 3. 
Cinematic gems from silent 
days, as well as more modern sound, 
emphasizing the connection be- 
tween ‘“Theatre and Cinema,” are 
the main attractions at Les Agricul- 
teurs movie house near the Trinité 
church. It is part of the dramatic 
festival which continues at the 
Sarah Bernhardt Theater until 
julyeloees International set wel- 
coming Albert, the beloved maitre 
d’hotel of Maxim’s, back to Paris 
after a trip to America arranging 
for the Yankee invasion of Maxim’s 
frozen foods. . . . Each European 
country is sending its most pic- 
turesque folklore group to Paris, 


where for two days (June 2 and 
3) the streets between the Bastille 
and the Invalides will be filled 
with colorful costumes and gay 
chariots on parade. . . . Francoise 
Sagan doing her first movie scenario, 
the screen adaptation of Colette’s 
Mitsou, which goes into production 
this month. . . . Inauguration this 
month opens Opera House in the 
Palace of Versailles, after its resto- 
ration with American money. . 
Michel (Mike) Marshall, twelve- 
year-old son of Michele Morgan 
and her first husband, Bill Mar- 
shall, following in his mother’s 
steps by his first movie role, as an 
extra. . . . Ingrid Bergman, Gene 
Kelly, Audrey Hepburn, Fred 
Astaire and any other American 
film stars present in Paris will join 
their European colleagues in sell- 
ing autographs and smiles—all in 
behalf of charity—at the annual 
Kermesse aux Etoiles, in the Tui- 
leries Gardens June 16-18....A 
magnificent production, with 800 
actors on stage, of The True Mys- 
tery of the Passion, will be given 
each evening at 9:30 on the parvis 
of Notre Dame, from June 23 to 
July 6... . The Windsors are, re- 
opening their Paris home. ... A 
mass of color and fragrance is the 
Rose Exposition at Bagatelle in the 
Bois de Boulogne, in mid-June. 
. .. Artists turn salesmen June 
8-28 as they hawk their works in 
the arcades of the Palais-Royal. 

. . Art shows galore, at the Grand 
Palais, but the National Museum 
of Modern Art closed the whole 
month of June for repairs, re-open- 
ing on June 30 with a .Matisse 
show. .. . Cary Grant taking a few 
days’ breather away from movie 
chores in Madrid (The Pride and 
the Passion) doing Paris’ gas- 
tronomic circuit... . A new boat, 
Coche d’Eau, has been added to the 
Bateau Mouche fleet, which now 
plies the Seine several times a day. 
... “Restaurant-of-the-month” is 
the Beaujolais at the Quai de la 
Tournelle. It features Andoutllette 
au Pouilly, a sausage smothered in 
wine, as well as other delicacies. 
Average meal is around $3.50. The 
only trouble here is that tables are 
difficult to get, and reservations in 
advance are not accepted. Yes, it’s 
that good! 


By Robert Deardorff 


UCKY JUNE visitors have a 
L chance to see the Rome Fair, 
a gigantic exhibit of just 
about everything, held on the edge 
of town... . Up Venice way things 
are really crowded. That dream 
city, built on 117 small islands, is 
about to add another, to be placed 
near the bridge that connects with 
the mainland. But it won't provide 
more hotel space, so make your 
reservations early. . ..To handle the 
tourist rush, SAS on June 2 adds a 
direct over-the-Pole flight from Los 
Angeles to Rome. . . . The same day, 
horse fans flock to Villa Glori to 
open the trotting racing season, 
which lasts until September 15. 
.. For a comfortable, eye-filling 
bus ride, buy a seat on The Ar- 
row of The Great Lakes, which 
makes a_ sixteen-hour circuit 
from Genoa to Lugano and back 
through the picturesque Italian- 
Swiss countryside. .. . The night 
of June 23 enjoy the fun of St. 
John’s Night festival in the streets 
around Rome’s Basilica of San 
Giovanni Laterano—pageants, song 
competitions and good Frascati 
wine. . Alarmed by traffic ac- 
cidents here, the U. S. Army issued 
an American safety guide that car- 
ries important tips for tourists, too: 
Italian motorists swing far to the 
right before they make a left hand 
turn; cars drive onto a main high- 
way or street without stopping; and 
motor scooters often pass slow- 


moving traffic on the right as well . 


as the left... . Volcanic Anna Ma- 
gnani riveting the crowd at Doney’s 
as she acts out her astonished de- 
light at winning an Oscar. ... The 
Colony, Via Aurora 27, hangout 
for Americans, provides much 
more than Stateside food, If you 
want a guide, chauffeur or transla- 
tor, Fred Annunziata, the ex-G.I. 
proprietor, will find one for you 
from among the young U. S. 
painters, actors and writers who 
live here all year long. .. . Tourists 
never had it so easy. To help them 
locate rooms in Florence, two large 
illuminated charts have been in- 
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stalled, one inside, the other out- 
side, the railroad station. Each one 
is divided into 48 sections, and 
each section describes a hotel or 
pension—price, address and direc- 
tions for reaching it. Choose a 
hotel, press a button, and the sec- 
tion lights up, telling you how 
many single and double rooms are 
available there at that moment. As 
soon as you reserve one, the hotel 
manager presses his button, which 
alters the chart and indicates that 
the room is occupied. . . . If you ride 
third class on the railway, get to the 
station early to be sure of a seat. At 
cities such as Rome, where the 
trains make up, knowing Italians 
take their places from 30 minutes 
to an hour before departure time. 
By dropping a newspaper or a hand- 
kerchief on the seat, you can reserve 
it and then take off for last minute 
sightseeing, or relax in the station 
bar until the train pulls out. . . . Peo- 
ple who can’t resist climbing a 
mountain when they see one find 
good peaks and excellent guides at 
Courmayeur, oldest of the Italian 
Alpine resorts on the southern side 
of Mt. Blanc. Non-climbers can ride 
a funicular railway to get a view of 
the valley. ... For a super deluxe 
dessert, order a semi-freddo. 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


NE EVENING at any of the 
famous Grinzing Heurige 
(wine gardens) will be 
enough clue what to do in Vienna in 
the spring. The famous old songs 
sung there will praise the Prater, 
when the trees are in bloom, the 
romantic Beethoven street in Nuss- 
dorf on a spring night, the lovely 
trees in the wine-gardens of Grin- 
zing and many other experiences 
you simply must have to know what 
spring means in Vienna. . . .Zisters- 
dorf, Austria’s chief oil center, much 
talked about during the Russian 
occupation, is a strange sight with 
its gloomy derricks set in a charm- 
ing countryside with little old 
farmhouses and vineyards. And if 
you ask for a quarter (of a liter) of 


Zistersdorfer, you will not, as ma 
people seem to think, be offer 
that much gasoline, but real a 
delicious wine from local grap 
. The magnificent castle of He 
brunn in Salzburg, which for man 
decades has attracted visitors to its 
miraculous play of fountains, has 
added yet another attraction. Salz, 
burg and foreign orchestras will pers 
form old Salzburg music in the 
lovely main hall of the castles 
. The Alpine Research station 
of the University of Innsbruck 
has now completed arrangements 
for alpine summer courses in the 
local sports center at Oberguregl. 
Tyrol, which will begin on July 
15. These courses will not only in 
clude lectures on alpine dimbil 
and summer skiing, but also geogra, 
phy, geology and biology of the all 
pine world. Innsbruck as well as 
foreign universities ie, send prom: 
inent lecturers. . . . A private air 
strip is the newest attraction of 
super-fashionable hotel Ittner im 
Tyrol. . . . April marked the be- 
ginning of round-the-city flights 
for Vienna. Starting at Schwechat 
Airfield, these flights are an ex- 
cellent introduction to the city 
on the Danube. . . . Engineers on 
vacation must not miss the magnifi- 
cent alpine power station at 
Kaprun. .. . The rather corpulent. 
but nevertheless beautiful Venus 
of Willendorf—a reminder that the 
beautiful Wachau was a center of 
culture even in the early stone age— 
is calling experts to the little town 
to examine sensational new findings 
in this area... . One of Lower Aus. 
tria’s most beautiful spots on the 
Danube, Durnstein, is a monstrous 
automobile trap. Its narrow wind. 
ing streets permit only one car at 2 
time and during the _ beautiful 
peach-blossom time, when thou. 
sands of visitors swarm into this par 
of the Wachau, it has always pre 
sented a major traffic problem. The 
new Danube border road will noy 
run through a tunnel and quain 
old Diirnstein will have peac 
again. . . . Although the tower o 
St. Stephens in Vienna is under con 
struction, it is possible to walk t« 
the very top for an exciting if tirin; 
climb up narrow winding stairs t 
be rewarded by a lovely view ove 
the whole city. 
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| Europe—Near East—Mexico—South America—Hawaii 


A New Idea in Travel 


Let Us Give You 
an ITEMIzED ACCOUNT 
of All Services on Your 
Independent Trip 


Savings Up to 40% of Your 
Land Arrangements 


Conducted Tours, Group Tours, 
Motor Coach, Private Car, U-Drive 


TRAVEL DISCOUNT HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-2400 


EGYPT—THE HOLY LAND 


Plan now to visit the lands of the Mediterranean: 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Italy, 
plus European Capitals. HORIZON TOURS offers 
monthly departures via air or ship; small, conducted 
groups. Aliso, Horizon Tours will custom-tailor an 
independent travel plan just for you or for your own 
tour group. Write today for folders describing Horizon 
Tours to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


WORLD TOUR 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson conducts annual air tour 
(deluxe) around-the-world departing March 15, 1957. 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


A!R—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on $. S$. HOMERIC 


Four Tours Sailing on Aug. 19th, Sept. 4th; 
Sept. 21st and Oct. 7th. European Grand Tour 
yisiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EX- 
PENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED — includes 
round trip tourist steamship on §.S. HOMERIC, all 
hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tour 
limited to 40 members. See Your’ Travel Agent or 


Write for Free Booklet No. 8-A 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, IIinois 


JOIN THE TWO BARS SEVEN 
FRONTIER TREK 
Last Week in July 


Travel by horse and covered wagon to the 
world’s most famous rodeo—CHEYENNE 
FRONTIER DAYS. Enjoy other features of 
the TWO BARS SEVEN—rodeos, camping, 
trips—and daily roping and riding in a 
beautiful setting amidst pines and moun- 
tains. TWO BARS SEVEN still retains pure 
Western traditions—an old-time cow outfit 
—with modern comforts. 


Write to TED SCHAFFER 


Box 44, Virginia Dale, Colo. 
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RAVELERS TOURING the far north- 


ern lands of Alaska and the 

Yukon this summer can easily 
enjoy the area’s rustic charm—log 
cabins, totem poles, wild bluebells, 
arctic poppies, flat-bottomed stern- 
wheelers and herds of reindeer graz- 
ing near white glaciers. 

America’s “last frontier’ can be 
reached this summer during June, 
July or August on any one of eight 
special tours available through your 
travel agent. 

Each party, starting from Seattle, 
will be escorted on a nineteen-day 
tour through Alaska and the Yukon 
by air, narrow-gauge train, motor 
coach and stern-wheeler. 

Tour members who want to jour- 
ney across the Arctic Circle into the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” are 
offered three optional two-day ex- 
cursions which start from the “gold 
rush town” of Fairbanks. One of the 
highlights of the optional tours is 
Point Barrow, northern-most point 
in continental Alaska, a settlement 
where the sun shines continuously 
for 82 days. Here travelers can visit 
Eskimo villages, watch native 
dances and see large herds of cari- 
bou and reindeer. 

During the regular tour, trippers 
will sightsee Anchorage, Portage 
Glacier, Matanuska Valley, Mount 
McKinley Park, Fairbanks, Beaver 
Creek, Whitehorse Rapids, Lake 
Bennett, Skagway, Juneau, Auk 
Bay, Baranof Island, Mendenhall 
Glacier and the logging port of 
Ketchikan. 

On Baranof Island, travelers will 
explore the old Russian settlement 
of Sitka, later taking a half-day drive 
in McKinley Park to see the world- 
famed mountains, flowered slopes 
and thick forests. 

Actual travel time during the 
tour is short, as distances are COv- 
ered mostly by plane. A highlight 
of the trip is a two-day drive on the 


Alaska Highway, the great connect- 
ing link between Alaska and Can- 
ada. 

Trip costs $699 plus $34.65 tax, 
and covers transportation, sightsee- 
ing, hotels, handling of baggage and 
services of tour escort. Some lunch- 
eons are included, plus meals on 
planes. @ 


See all of 


MISSOURI 


See the famous old Sappington Home in Arrow 
Rock, Civil War battlefields at Lexington and 
Springfield. 


8-Day, 1000-Mile 
Tour Only $41* Each 


The vacation of your life can be the 
“thriftiest trip” of years—in Missouri! 
Visit more than 100 historic and scenic 
spots; see big-league baseball, outdoor 
opera in Kansas City or St. Louis; stop 
at old South mansions, Civil War battle- 
fields; fish, swim, water ski, boat ride 
fabulous lakes and float clear rivers that 
make Missouri an ever-different play- 
ground! 

(*$41 per person, based on a party of 4 driv- 
ing together, 8-day, 1000-mile tour. Includes gas, 
oil, entertainment, modern lodging. You can 


cook anywhere for no more than at home, or 
enjoy good restaurants for about $3.50 a day.) 


FREE! Big colorful folder of places to go. Write 
Missouri Division of Resources & Development 
Dept. F661, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


“aslitiet, 


measure cruises with the em- 
phasis on fun and gala '‘'let's- 
activities. Let 


do-it-together" 
us help you select the one per- 
fectly suited to your time, in- 
clination and purse. 


for further information 
call MU 8-3676 


CELEBRITY TOURS 
57 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


of sailing ship—with no frills. You use oil lamps, Frank- 
lin stoves and take care of your own cabin. Anchorage 
each night is at some harbor such as Isle au Haut which 
Captain Kidd favored as a lair but where now you enjoy 
lobster meals cooked in the open, beach parties, square 
dances and other pastimes. Cost, including meals, 
ranges from $76.00 to $95.00 for the six-day cruise. 

Swan Boat Rides, in the Public Gardens, Boston, Mass. 
‘his trip, which lasts about fifteen minutes and costs 
the same number of cents, is one of those delightful 
little shorties that simply offer a peaceful sail. You drift 
around the Gardens’ small pond on a unique, flat-bot- 
tomed boat propelled like a bicycle by a man who sits 


in a large white swan. It’s a leisurely way to get good 
glimpses of Boston’s skyline, the lovely flowers of the 
Gardens, and people enjoying the relaxing atmosphere 
of the area. 

Other New England boat journeys that are note- 
worthy include those around Frenchman Bay in 
Maine's Acadia National Park where naturalists de- 
scribe the passing parade of bird and marine life; the 
Boothbay Harbor river and ocean cruises to other 
Maine coastal towns and islands; the excursion rides 
from Boston to the art colony of Provincetown on the 
tip of Cape Cod and the jaunts to the island resorts of 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. All these trips take 


Out West, excursion boat spins over Oregon's placid Crater Lake, left, but thrill-seeker, right, whips through rapids of Wyoming's Green River. 


a day or less, and the cost varies in price with the length. 
New York City Cruises, ranges from less than a half hour 
to about three hours. One of the biggest bargains is the 
Staten Island Ferry from the tip of Manhattan. One 
thin dime will take you past views of Manhattan’s sky- 
line and the Statue of Liberty that ocean voyagers pay 
much more to see, gives you a whiff of the sea and brings 
you back to New York’s busy streets. If you want a closer 
look at the Statue of Liberty, put down 72 cents for the 
ride from Battery Park to Bedloe Island and back. A 
three-hour Manhattan Circle Cruise will cost you $2.50 
for water views of the island’s “87 wonders,” including 
its skyscrapers, ball parks, U.N. building, bridges such 
as the Brooklyn and George Washington, ocean-going 
ships at dockside and other magnificent sights. 
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Hudson River Cruise, from New York City. Lasting from 
seven to twelve hours, these excursions up the river are 
among the most scenic in the East. Top fare is $7.95, 
including on-shore sightseeing. Destinations can be 
Bear Mountain or as far up as West Point and Hyde 
Park. Among the sights are the noted Palisades, Sing 
Sing Prison, historic communities such as Tarrytown, 
U.S. Military Academy, and Roosevelt memorabilia at 
Hyde Park. 

Maid of the Mist Trip, Niagara Falls, N.Y. This is a real 
thriller that takes you into the teeth of the mighty cas- 
cade—well, almost. Fare and waterproof clothing cost 
90 cents. ‘The shower. bath from the falls’ spray is free. 
Penn’s Cave, Centre Hall, Pa. An underground cavern 
may not seem like a place to take a boat trip, but this 
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Tourists in Minnesota, left, find trip 
through Dalles of St. Croix River at 
Interstate Park prime scenic delight. 


cave is different. It is said to be the nation’s only all- 
water cavern—and taking a motorboat is the only way 
you can see its unusual formations. The tab for this 
45-minute, underground boat ride is $1.50. 

Also keep in mind such boat jaunts as those from 
scenic Lake George in New York's Adirondacks to 
Ticonderoga; the three-hour Thousand Islands cruises 
which include brief stops in Canada; the over-night 
runs down Chesapeake Bay from either Baltimore or 
Washington; and the ferry boats that ply across the 
mouth of the Bay from Kiptopeke to Norfolk. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Florida, practically surrounded by water, has a vir- 
tual monopoly on the best boat trips in the South. It’s 
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sometimes a toss-up just which rides to take, but mark 
down these as good possibilities: 

Shanty Boat Cruise, from Fort Myers. This is a six-day 
journey to Lake Okeechobee with return down the 
Caloosahatchee River. The tempo of the sail is best de- 
scribed by the boat’s name: Lazy Bones. The $90.19 
fare includes meals that feature such southern dishes as 
hushpuppies. Life and dress are informal, and you let 
your hair down and relax. ‘There’s plenty to see and do, 
though—close up views of the Everglades “‘sea of grass” 
where spindly-legged cranes and toothy alligators watch 
your passing; picture-taking galore; swimming, fishing 
for snook and other gamesters; Seminole Indian villages 
and southern cowboys herding cattle. 

Everglades Trips, from a variety of home ports with costs 
varying in proportion to the length. Guided tours by 
the Audubon Society in Everglades National Park, for 
example, have fares of about $10.00 a day. Mark down: 
the unusual Swamp Buggy rides from the sugar-produc- 
ing town of Clewiston; those from Coot Bay and the 
Audubon tours. All these feature you-can-almost-touch- 
them views of birds and reptiles, cypress swamps, 
Seminole villages and those strange land-seascapes that 
mark this only subtropical region in the country. 
Glass-Bottomed Boats, again profuse in number and to 
be found at almost all the major clear-water springs 
for which Florida is noted. Fares range from about 
$1.10 to $2.20 for trips up to an hour long. This is the 
next best thing to being a fish yourself—it lets you feel 
as though you were in the water without getting wet. 


Possibilities include: Rainbow Springs at Dunnellon — 


with its “submarine boat; Wakulla Springs; Weeki 
Wachee Spring, having a unique underwater theatre 
and paddle-wheeled boat; and Silver Springs where you 
clearly see the bottom 81 feet below. 

Also keep in mind, if you’re heading south, the Fort 
Lauderdale jungle cruises, the Miami sightseeing boats 
for skyline views of this fabulous vacation area, the 
scenic sails on the Green River at Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park in Kentucky, and the Okefenokee Swamp 
cruises from Waycross, Ga. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Great Lakes Cruises, sailing from Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago and Duluth, and lasting seven days. 
Two trips are run by the Georgian Bay Line during the 
summer months, each with a minimum fare of $147.50. 
The only differences are the ports of call and the lakes 
visited. Again, these are leisurely jaunts full of infor- 
mality, good food and interesting sights. You'll see 
tankers and freighters plying the sea-like lakes, historic 
towns such as Mackinac, Canadian landscapes and 
bustling cities, and you'll enjoy a full round of planned 
activities from dances to on-deck horse races. It’s the 
next best thing to an actual ocean voyage. 

Mississippi River Cruise, out of Cincinnati. The Greene 
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boat trips 


Line runs a variety of river vacations on its picturesque 
packet, Delta Queen. Seven-day cruises during the sum- 
mer go to Kentucky Lake on the Tennessee River. 
‘Twenty-day sojourns sail southward to New Orleans or 
northward to St. Paul. Rates range from minimums of 
$95.00 for a week to $275 for the twenty-day vacations. 
Which trip you take will determine the sights you see, 
but you can be sure of these things: the lore of Missis- 
sippi River life, good food and lots of relaxation. 
Tahguamenon Big Falls Boat Trip, from Hulbert, Mich. 
This is a four-and-one-half-hour jaunt up the Tahgua- 
menon River that lets you see the natural beauty of part 
of the Upper Peninsula. You'll get glimpses of deer, 
eagles and other wildlife, picturesque waterfalls and 
wilderness-like scenes. Fare is $3.00. 
For other scenic boat rides in the Mid-West area, you 
might try: any of those at beautiful Wisconsin Dells, 
-one unusual type being a land-water cruise in con- 
verted Army “‘ducks;” the Pictured Rock Cruises along 
the colored rock formations rising abruptly from Lake 
Superior near Munising, Mich.; the Dalles of St. Croix, 
Taylor Falls, Minn.; and the Chain O’ Lake trips, Elk 
Rapids, Mich. 


WESTERN STATES 


This is the section for boat thrillers rather than the 
placid type of cruise, though some of that type are 
available, too. The steep canyons and rapids-filled 
rivers mean fast waters and equally fast rides. 

Hell’s Canyon Runs, from Homestead, Ore., down the 
mighty Snake River. If you want merely a sampling of 
this famed canyon run, take the 14-to-24-mile rides to 
Ox-Bow and Kinney Creek for $6.50 to $22.50. These 
rides last from one to five hours. The hair-raiser, 
though, is the five-day run through 135 miles of the 
mile-and-one-half-deep canyon down to Lewiston. 
The tab is $269.50 each, but you'll get every penny’s 


worth back in white-water boating and exhilaratin; 
scenery. 

Yampa and Green River Trips. These rides go from Vet 
nal, Utah, and last from one to six days. Rubber tae 
take you through the incomparable beauty of Dinosau; 
National Monument where every scene is a feas, 
for sightseeing appetites. Fares range from $18.70 te 
$122, with reductions as the number in the group goe; 
up. ; 
Arizona’s Grand Canyon Runs. There are several differen) 
ones ranging in length and price from about a week fo\ 
around $400 to a 38-day junket for $950. You also hay 
a choice of going by rowboat, motor boat or cruise 
Highlights: rugged canyon-mountain scenery, Indiay, 
cliff dwellings, breath-grasping white-water dashe 
camping along the river and dozens of off-beat scene 
Rogue River Trips, from Gold Beach, Ore., to Agness. 
one-day, return ride for $4.00 takes you 32 miles u 
stream in specially constructed mail boats. Biggest thrill 
is skimming over foamy riffles. 

Pacific Coast Runs. These are almost too numerous i 
mention completely, and include a wide range of ves 
sels—from ferries to excursion steamers. Prices vary but 
almost all the jaunts are less than a day and fares are 
thus quite reasonable. Make a memo of these: the har 
bor excursions in Los Angeles and San Francisco with 
their fine views of these coastal cities and their por 
facilities: the twenty-mile sail in glass-bottomed boat 
from Wilmington, Calif., to Catalina Island; and the 
ferries that lace together the very beautiful San Juan 
Islands at Puget Sound. 

As for other Western boat rides, you might include 
those at: Jenny Lake, Wyo., backed by the majestis 
Grand Tetons; Gates of the Mountains Wild Area nea 
Helena, Mont.; the Aquarena in San Marcos, Texas 
Lake Mead at Boulder City, Nev.; the Umatilla ferry 
across the turbulent Columbia River; Crater Lake Na 
tional Park, Ore., where you sail in the shell of an ex 
tinct volcano; the Salmon River in Idaho; and Califor 
nia’s Russian River and sky-high Lake Tahoe. @ 


Sightseers taking famed "'50-mile ramble" in fast tour boat churn through slow-moving waters among Thousand Islands in northern New York 
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BY CLYDE GRIFFIN 


HE Two Bars Seven Frontier 
Trek is a unique event ar- 
ranged annually for vacation- 
ers desiring a genuine western ex- 


perience including outdoor life, 


horseback riding and western enter- 
tainment. Guests of a long-estab- 


lished cattle and dude layout known 


as Two Bars Seven Ranch join in a 
trek which takes them by horseback 
to the world’s most famous rodeo, 
Cheyenne Frontier Days. This 
rodeo occurs every year the last full 
week in July, running from Tues- 
day through Saturday. The Trek is 
staged by Ted and Peggy Schaffer, 
who own and operate Two Bars 


Seven, and is designed to simulate 


in a comfortable fashion the early- 
day manner of traveling by horse- 
powered caravan. The Two Bars 
Seven Ranch is located 45 miles 
southwest of Cheyenne in the his- 
torical community of Virginia Dale, 
Colorado, first reached by stage in 
the early 1860s. Modern travelers 
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who desire to relive some of the ex- 
citement of*stagecoach days arrive 
via streamliner or plane at Laramie, 
Wyoming, and are whisked away in 
a matter of minutes by ranch car to 
a mountain valley so quiet and 
serene that the very existence of a 
modern city is at once forgotten. 

The Two Bars Seven Frontier 
Trek this season marks its tenth 
year, lasting from July 15 to July 28 
inclusive. The two-week vacation 
includes a week at the guest ranch 
and a week on the Trek. Rates are 
$245.00 for a single accommodation, 
$420.00 for two. 

All guests of the Two Bar Seven 
Frontier Trek arrive at the ranch 
a full week before the cross-country 
ride is scheduled. Thus each may 
enjoy a week of pleasant activity, 
fine food, good company and com- 
fortable accommodations while con- 
ditioning himself for the greater en- 
joyment of the outstanding adven- 
ture ahead. Of paramount impor- 
tance is the horse that will become 
a constant companion in the days 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


that follow. There are practice ses- 
sions in the ranch corral, during 
which time each guest receives in- 
dividual attention from Boss Ted 
himself. Even the novice rider ex- 
periences pleasure from the mo- 
ment Ted chooses just the animal 
to suit his ability. These horses, 
raised and trained by Ted himself, 
are willingly responsive creatures, 
conditioned and eager to give a 
good ride. Ted quickly discerns the 
rider’s ability and gives assistance 
and advice if needed. Confidence 
grows by the minute through a 
series of reining practices and, when 
the corral is left behind for the open 
trails, the rider is master of the 
handsome, intelligent saddle horse 
beneath him. 

In preparation for the next 
week’s journey, each day’s ride is 
extended to cover a greater distance. 
Remote and scenic areas are visited 
which can be reached only by horse- 
back. The week’s activities include 
all-day rides, picnics, cook-outs and 
sleep-outs. One of the most delight- 


Once cross-country trek gets underway, 
riders share fine food, good company, 
Western-style entertainment along 
rustic countryside. In top photo, 

they let their horses drink water 

from cool mountain stream; 

later, center picture, trekkers 

eat hearty meal from trays out in open, 
then, bottom, cowboys entertain with 


Western songs as dusk starts. 


Week-Long Ride 


ful days of all is when the group) 
rides over the range to visit neigh- - 
bors and to attend a dance. By the: 
week’s end, the guest has a distinct | 
feeling of belonging to a whole new } 
way of life. 

On the Sunday of departure, ac ; 
tivity starts at the crack of dawn} 
as last-minute details are made: 
ready. Early risers attend Mass, oth- 
ers look forward to Protestant serv- - 
ices en route. A hearty breakfast is ; 
enjoyed, even the horses being fed | 
extra rations. A final check of saddle } 
pads and cinches is made and the: 
Two Bars Seven Frontier Trek has ; 
begun. 

The caravan is led by Boss Ted | 
and his wife, Peggy, mounted on 
matching buckskin saddle horses. A . 
handsome old buckboard. follows, , 
drawn by huge bay work horses | 
whose jingling harness sets a mood 
for merriment in the riding group. 
Deer are seen watching intently 
from a place of shelter among the 
rocks and pine. Rabbits scamper 
hurriedly across the path of the 
briskly trotting horses. Sometime 
near the hour of eleven, a_ cool 
mountain stream is reached and 
thirsty travelers stretch for a rest 
period. Horses, too, are eager to 
drink and saddle cinches are 
loosened and reins dropped. 

The group assembles in a quiet 
circle and the melody of a familiar 
hymn is strummed on a guitar. Pres- 
ently someone leads with the words 
and other voices are lifted with 
praise into the Sabbath air. Then 
great platters of fried chicken and 
potato salad, quantities of ‘cold 
lemonade and rich-filled cookies are 
brought forth—and trekkers real- 
ize why the chuckwagon must travel 
far ahead. 

A short afternoon ride brings the 
group to Twin Mountains by mid- 
afternoon. Considerate affection for 
his horse prompts each rider to dis- 
mount and unsaddle at once, and 
those who desire to care for their 
own mounts are shown the grain 
supply and nose bags. Thirsts are 
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quenched from the spring of ice- 
‘cold water which, in fact, deter- 
(mined the site of tonight’s camp. 

The chuckwagon has again ar- 
rived ahead of the riders and prep- 
Farations for the evening meal are 
in progress. Tents have been 
} pitched in a semi-circle pattern, 
luggage ‘and bedrolls placed in a 
convenient supply tent where guests 
may go to claim their own. A crude- 
ly lettered sign, “Ladeez go rite, 
gents go left,” guides the traveler 
to spots beyond view where a touch 
of civilization has been provided. 
Water is heated for washing up and 
' there is a period for relaxation, even 
' time for a siesta. 

Presently, the sound of gaiety 
drifts from conversation groups, a 
campfire is lighted and evening fes- 
tivities have begun. The fragrance 
of coffee fills the air and the clatter 
_of pots and pans in the chuckwagon 

becomes a crescendo. 

A ringing cowbell announces din- 
ner and hungry guests line up, trays 
in hand, to move around the wagon 
from which appears an amazingly 

complete and well-balanced meal. 
Thick steaks are broiled to please 
individual tastes and served with 
feather-light and home-baked buns 
accompanied by western fried po- 
_tatoes. A huge green salad has been 
prepared and succulent vegetables 
artfully cooked and seasoned. There 
are wedges of apple pie and coffee 
to last for the after-dinner hour of 
fellowship around the campfire. 

Boss Ted urges trekkers to bed 
early for tomorrow’s ride is long and 
a good night of rest important. Air- 

filled mattresses beneath wool bed- 
rolls aid sound sleeping. Fresh 
sheets tucked carefully within give 
a feeling of home-like luxury, a fur- 
ther inducement to relaxation. 
Voices are stilled, tent lights extin- 
guished, the glowing campfire fades. 
Quiet reigns. Only the tiny glow of 
the camp’s main lantern, turned 
low, indicates the presence of travel- 
ers here on the edge of the prairie. 
Before sunrise on Monday morn- 
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ing, the chuckwagon chef quietly 
starts breakfast. The earliest risers 
bring in the horses from night pas- 
ture, others stir live coals of the 
campfire and heat the dutch ovens 
for biscuits. First call to breakfast 
brings an enthusiastic response for 
the crisp mountain air has whetted 
appetites. Late sleepers are not far 
behind. The substantial meal of 
fruit, ham and eggs, biscuits and 
coffee is a good start for the day. 

This day’s ride, longer than yes- 
terday’s, takes the party across the 
prairie lush with grass and studded 
with windmills tirelessly pumping 
water from great depths. Riders, 
stopping to drink from the clear 
cold liquid, observe herds of white- 
faced cattle grazing near the great 
watering tanks. 

As the caravan moves along, some- 
times up a gentle slope and over a 
green ridge, sometimes along the 
cattle trails and sometimes along the 
fences, herds of antelope are seen 
following at a safe distance, hover- 
ing curiously within sight of the 
riders. 

Monday night, the trek camp is 
visited by a Cheyenne Frontier 
Days welcoming committee and a 
radio reporter who have looked for- 
ward to sharing the delicious chuck- 
wagon dinner and the campfire com- 
panionship. ‘They interview the 
riders, gathering human interest 
stories from among those who are 
experiencing for the first time a way 
of life that heretofore they have 
known only in storybooks. 

Tuesday morning a brisk ride 
brings the group into the outskirts 
of Cheyenne where camp is neatly 
established beside a cool lake sur- 
rounded by grass and trees. Though 
the camp is now in close proximity 
to all the accoutrements of city liv- 
ing, the camp itself remains a thing 
apart, a haven from the noise and 
confusion of a machine age. Except 
to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ty provided for baths, showers, 
shampoos and freshly pressed cloth- 
ing, the party continues the week’s 


Winds Through Western Wilderness That Motorists Never See 


plan of outdoor living. The joy of 
open air sleeping has been discoy- 
ered. The bed rolls, once viewed 
skeptically, have been found com- 
fortable. An endless array of foods, 
carefully planned for balance, nutri- 
tion and variety, even eye appeal, 
have proved the chuckwagon to be 
the equal of many restaurants. 
Thoughtful details have supplied 
the guests with every need. The 
roughness of camp life has subtly 
been softened. 

With its arrival in Cheyenne on 
Tuesday, the Frontier Trek party 
has become a part of that magnifi- 
cent spectacle of the Old West. Each 
afternoon the group rides to attend 
the rodeo, seeing it from astride 
horses at a vantage point near the 
chutes. Trek guests are nearer the 
rodeo events than the grandstand 
audience. 

The Cheyenne rodeo presents 
typical events of ranch life in which’ 
the cowboy works sometimes in close 
cooperation with horses, sometimes 
in direct competition with them. 
Always, however, the underlying 
principle of each event is the prac- 
tical approach of the original cow- 
boy to his work with cattle. Addi- 
tionally, amazing exhibitions of 
horsemanship and roping acts are 
held. There are horse races also, and 
Indian dances by Wyoming’s na- 
tive tribes. 

One of the special privileges ac- 
corded Two Bars Seven guests is 
that of riding in the Grand Entry 
which opens each afternoon per- 
formance of Frontier Days. Each — 
carries a flag of one of the 48 states 
as he rides in parade form with 
rodeo officials, contestants and Miss 
Frontier and her attendants, plus 
honored guests of the city, all to the 
music of a military band. 

Another privilege is that of riding 
in the special Two Bars Seven sec- 
tion of the downtown parades which 
take place on Wednesday and Fri- 
day mornings. The chuckwagon, 
buckboard and saddle riders join 
in trail formation with hundreds of 
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trek 


other participants, many garbed in 
Western dress of the 1890s. This 
colossal parade is an authentic roll- 
ing history of Western transporta- 
tion and includes famous vehicles, 
from stage coaches and chuckwagons 
to horseless carriages. Participation 
in this two-hour review of history is 
packed with fun and excitement. 

The parade winds through the 
heart of the business district and 
passes the state capitol building and 
grounds, ‘Thousands of spectators 
line the flag-decked streets and cheer 
the trekkers with warm applause. 
Officials and other dignitaries re- 
view the procession from formal 
stands. After the fun-filled ride, the 
trekkers return to their camp to pre- 
pare for the festivities that are held 
that evening. 

So much is offered in the way of 
evening activity that it is often diff- 
cult to choose between downtown 
and the campfire. Many prefer not 


to break the spell of pioneer living 
into which they have been charmed 
and stay quietly in camp conversing 
with others in the same mood. 

Thrilling pageants depicting the 
West's colorful history are presented 
at night in Frontier Park. Adjacent 
to the arena are the night grounds 
which are a midway of rides, side 
shows and_ refreshment stands. 
There is nightly dancing in a rustic 
pavilion where well-known bands 
furnish modern music. 

Cowboys, ranchers, dudes, na- 
tives, the great and the unknown all 
meet and mingle together in the 
gaiety of downtown Cheyenne on 
Frontier nights. Square dancers 
gather in the streets for exhibition 
sets and invite onlookers to join in 
the’ promenade. Indians perform 
their tribal dances in the streets, 
souvenir and Western clothing shops 
remain open, night spots are visited 
by natives and strangers who make 
revelry far into the night. 

There’s one stay-in-camp-night 
when all the Trek family join for 


a final evening of companionship 
together. Entertainment. is spon- 
taneous and home-spun, contribu- 
ted by the members themselves i 
whatever form talent is found i 
the group. A note of dignity cli 
maxes the evening when guests are 
presented with “Frontiersman Cer- 
tificates” signed by Governors of 
both Colorado and Wyoming. 
These scrolls, precious mementos of 
a glorious Western experience, de+ 
clare that members have demon- 
strated ably a true western spirit b 
journeying pioneer fashion a 
the mountains and plains of thes 

two sister states. 

This presentation ceremon 
marks the end of a memorable week, 
and tomorrow is the final day of the 
show. The Trek will break camp 
for the last time and guests will go; 
their separate ways. Some depart by 
train or plane from Cheyenne, oth- 
ers make the journey back to the 
ranch to stay on for a longer vaca- 
tion. And most of them are eager to 
return. @ 


Climaxing vacation ride, trekkers enter annual Frontier Days spectacle, parade through festive, flag-decked streets of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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BY JOSIE STOUT THURSTON 


_ Travel Editor, Des Moines Sunday Register 


. ests nor ocean beaches to make it one of the vaca- 

tion states. Yet the very fact that about 95 per cent 

of its 56,000 square miles is farm land that produces 
one-tenth of the nation’s food supply and feeds some 
fifteen million people makes Iowa something to see. 
The thousands of motorists who travel over the high- 
ways crisscrossing the state will be viewing the bread- 

- basket of the world, for Iowa leads all other states in the 
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production of corn, hogs, finished beef cattle, chickens, 
eggs and oats. In Iowa, you see a state that in little more 
than a century turned over the virgin sod flattened by 
the prairie schooners to establish 195,000 farms and 
many thriving industries. 
Sixty per cent of the Iowa farmers own their own 
farms, their investments including big: tractors, hay 


- balers, combines, corn pickers, trucks, plows, spreaders, 


cultivators, discs, mowers and planters. Most of these 
farmers “‘live off the fat of the land.” Their houses are 
fitted with all the electric units of this day, there are big 


cars in the garages and electricity in barns and livestock 
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quarters. Yet while mechanized agriculture has been 
developing in Iowa, there has been an equally success- 
ful industrial expansion. 

However, tourists in Iowa will see more than pros- 
perous farm homes, big red barns, tall silos, fat stock 
and big fields of vari-colored corn, hay, soy-beans and 
‘oats. As they traverse the east-west highways crossing 
over the toll bridges of the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers, they will find in the river towns many reminders 
of the early explorers who smoked the peace pipes with 
the Indians. 

_ At Council Bluffs, on the banks of the Missouri, they 
will see the native stone memorial to Lewis and Clark, 
who camped on the bluffs in 1804; a huge boulder com- 
memorating the Mormons, who stopped while awaiting 
Brigham Young’s summons to Salt Lake City. They will 
‘see a memorial to Father DeSmet, Jesuit missionary who 
worked with the Pottawattamie Indians. There also is 
the old Grenville M. Dodge residence, with Italian mar- 
ble fireplaces and valuable paintings. 

_ Farther north, lying along the Big Sioux and Floyd 
rivers, where they empty into the Missouri, is Sioux 
City, famous for its large stockyards and packing plants. 
Sightseers can go through the yards and plants, which 
are open weekdays. 

Along the eastern boundary of the state are Keokuk, 

Burlington, Davenport, Clinton and Dubuque, pros- 
‘perous cities, proud of their early heritage, but not yet 
tourist-minded enough to advertise or keep open many 
of their historic buildings and sites. 
_ At Keokuk is one of the largest dry docks and locks 
ever constructed. Hourly tours are given through the 
hydroelectric plant. Visitors in spring and fall will see 
thousands of ducks and geese resting during their north 
and south migrations along Keokuk Lake. 

Landmark of Dubuque is the circular limestone 
tower which marks the grave of Julien Dubuque, first 
white man to settle permanently in Iowa. Also on the 
high bluffs is Eagle Point Park, with Indian council 
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400 feet. On McGregor Heights, high above the busi- 
ness section, the American School of Wild Life Protec- 
tion meets each August, the faculty consisting of nat- 
uralists and scientists from all over the world. 

Within a radius of fifteen miles are hundreds of 
efhgy mounds, fortifications and earthworks, Iowa’s 
only national preserve. The long mounds are built in 
the shape of birds, bears, wolves and serpents. 

It is only 50 miles from McGregor to Spillville, where 
Antonin Dvorak worked on his New World Symphony 
and found inspiration for many of his best composi- 
tions. Visit his home and climb up to St. Wenceslaus 
Church, where he played the organ during his stay. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction in Spillville is the col- 
lection of Billy clocks, many as tall as nine feet, which 
are shown by their makers, the Czechoslovakian Billy 
Brothers, who have fitted the handcarved cases with re- 
ligious and historical figures which spring out to per- 
form as the gongs strike. 

Seventeen miles to the north is Decorah, a Norwegian 
town that is the home of Luther College and the Nor- 
wegian-American Museum. Here is an excellent and 
authentic collection of the early settlers’ possessions: 
wedding costumes and carved chests, grist mills, ancient 
fishing boats and hundreds of other items brought from 
the old country. These are displayed in reproductions 
of old buildings used by the pioneers. Those who read 
Norwegian can buy a copy of the Decorah Posten. 

‘There is magnificent scenery around Decorah: high 
limestone bluffs and chimney rocks rising from the 
Upper Iowa River, an ice cave where Indians used to 
hang meat, a city park on a bluff overlooking the river 
valley where travelers can cook their meals. 

Traveling westward on Highway 9, the tourist will 
arrive at the Iowa Lakes District, in which Lake 
Okoboji and Spirit Lake are the largest bodies of water. 
These cold-water lakes are rated among the best in the 
midwest. This is a vacation center, with thousands of 


motel and cabin units, cottages and elaborate summer 


corres 
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Also in northern Iowa is Clear Lake, a summer resort 
built around a six-mile lake, with many accommoda- 
tions. Vacationists enjoy the gradually sloping white 
sand beaches, big-name dance bands, sailing regattas, 
other boating activities. 

You should certainly visit Des Moines, the state capi- 
tal, and see the Capitol with its goldleaf-covered dome, 
and the State Historical Museum across the street. Take 
time to drive out to the Des Moines Art Center in 
Greenwood Park, a beautiful stone building. 

Another stop should be made at the Amana colonies 
(TraveL March, 1955) a seven-village community that 
until recently was the producing and marketing co- 
operative of the Amana Church. 

At West Branch is the birthplace of Herbert Hoover; 
at West Bend, the Grotto of the Redemption, with art 
objects valued at over a million dollars. 

The only Indian reservation in Iowa is at ‘Tama, 
where descendants of the Sac and Fox Indians occupy 
3,600 acres of farming land along the Iowa River, and 
stage their tribal dances each summer. 

In Cedar Rapids, home of the Quaker Oats factory, 
you will find one of the oldest and largest Masonic 
libraries in the nation. 


Shces off, two youngsters wade through shallow waters of Peas 
Creek in Ledges State Park, resort area 5 miles from Boone, la. 
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If the tourist reaches Waterloo in late August h 
can attend the Dairy Cattle Congress, associated with 
the National Belgium Horse Show. . 

The old Wolters House in Pella, reconstructed and 
furnished as a typical Dutch home, houses the Pelld 
Historical Museum, with collections of rare Delft ane 
willow-ware china, glass, silver, old documents ané 
relics brought by the Dutch settlers to Iowa in 1847; 

The campuses of Iowa’s three state-owned colleges 
always are interesting to visitors. On the campus of the 
State University of Iowa in Iowa City is Old Capitol) 
the capital building of lowa before the seat of state waa 
moved to Des Moines. This porticoed building of na} 
tive stone, with its circular stairway and prism ae 
is one of the most beautiful old buildings in the nation 
Also outstanding among the 400 buildings on the cam} 
pus is University Hospital, one of the great medicah 
units of the U.S. 

Iowa State College at Ames, where many foreign 
students come to study agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, science and veterinary medicine, has not 
only a beautiful campus but a total of 3,300 acres of 
land in the state, which are used for research stations: 
Visitors can join the cafeteria line in the Commons for 
one of its good meals. 

Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar Falls is unique 
in that it grants B.A. and M.A. degrees. The grounds 
are beautifully landscaped and buildings set high stand- 
ards in home decorating. 

Except for the Iowa Lakes area and Clear Lake, no 
section of the state is equipped to handle great num- 
bers of vacationists, but tourists will find plenty of good 
accommodations along the highways and in the parks. 
Nine of the 54 state-owned parks and recreational areas 
have about 65 housekeeping cabins for rent. 

There are few fancy supper clubs in the state, and 
few places to dine, dance and see a floor show. Strict 
liquor laws prohibit cocktail bars. And if tourists hope 
to be served great platters of corn on the cob and big 
field-grown tomatoes, they may be in for a disappoint- 
ment. Iowa restaurants, for the most part, serve good, 
substantial food at medium prices, but their menus 
vary little. 

Best time to travel in Iowa is in May and June or 
September and October, for the corn-growing summers 
can be hot and humid. 

Across the state, celebrations mark the end of the 
summer’s toil: melon, onion, sauerkraut and popcorn 
festivals, corn-husking contests, rural church suppers, 
county fairs—all climaxed by the great Iowa State Fair 
in Des Moines. 

Sounds simple? Well, Iowa is not pretentious. With 
all its wealth, it is a grass-root state that has lost none 
of its heritage of industry, neighborliness or the desire 
for the good things in life. 

You'll find all this and more when you take a trip 
through Iowa. @ 
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station built incongruously 


next to a 2,000-year-old wall that 


surrounded the ancient capital, I 
rushed along the platform so 
anxious to get started that I missed 
a view of one of the most beautiful 
railroad buildings in the world. 

I needn’t have been so harried. 


When I studied a map of the city 


which the Ente Provinciale per il 
Turismo, Piazza Barberini 21, gave 


me, I hit upon a plan that tied 3,000 


years of history into an easy two-day 


walk and enabled me to take the 


principal monuments in * chrono- 
logical order. When you reach 
Rome, be sure to ask for a copy of 
that map. Besides providing a street 
plan, it lists outstanding restau- 
rants, bars, variety theatres, mu- 
seums and monuments, complete 
with the hours they’re open and the 
buses that take you to them. 

In Rome there are two main 
hotel groupings from which tour- 
ists are apt to start their tours—those 
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step 
through 


ROME 


BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


HEN My train from Naples 
pulled into Rome’s modern 


around the station and those near 
Via Veneto. Mine was near Via 
Veneto, so, before 9:00 a.m. on my 
first morning, I caught bus number 
58 on the corner by the Hotel Ex- 
celsior and rode to Piazza San Sil- 
vestro, the terminus, walked a 
block through Via delle Convertite, 
crossed the Corso and, turning left, 
went another block to a sign that 
said “Fermata,’ which means bus 
stop. There I boarded bus 90—95 
will also do—and rode to Piazza 
Venezia. Had I started on Via 
Nazionale near the station, I’d have 
taken bus 64 straight to the Piazza. 
You can’t miss your stop there as 
one side of the square is taken up 
with an immense marble monument 
to Victor Emanuel with scores of 
steps leading up to it. Known to the 
locals as the Wedding Cake because 
it’s so ornate, it contains the tomb 
of Italy’s Unknown Soldier. 
Walking past the monument 
down Via dei Fori Imperiali, I saw 
small forums marked by irregular 
broken columns and foundation 
stones on either side of me. The one 
on the right is the Forum of Caesar, 


o 


that on the left the Forum of Trajan, 
in which there’s a high column 
filled with sculptured figures that 
recreate scenes from Trajan’s life. 

Halfway down a long block I 
came to the entrance of the Roman 
Forum—the Forum—a few acres of 
monument-filled grass land about 
fifteen feet below the present level 
of the city between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills. Paying 120 lire 
for a ticket, I strolled inside and, 
turning right down the Via Sacra, 
continued to the end of it. There, 
near the Arch of Septimus Severus, 
I came to the tomb of Romulus and 
Remus. It’s a small rock-lined de- 
clivity, looking more like the den of 
a wolf on relief than a tomb, cov- 
ered incongruously with a_sheet- 
metal roof. 

Walking away from the arch a 
few steps to the right, I crossed six 
centuries and entered the early Im- 
perial Age, visiting the ruins of the 
ancient Rostra, the legislature where 
modern democracy was born. Here 
in 450 B.C. the “Twelve Tablets” 
were posted—a series of laws em- 
bodying concessions for the com- 
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-mon people wrung from the patri- 
cians in much the same way as, 1,600 
later, Britons forced the 
Magna Carta from King John. 
Beyond the arch in the opposite 
direction I. saw the ruins of the 
Senate, where Cicero spoke and 
Caesar was murdered. Working my 
way back along the Via Sacra the 
way I had come, I discovered the 
altar where his body was placed after 
his death. It stands in the center of 
the Forum opposite the entrance 
gate. To the right of it is the Tem- 
ple of Castor and Pollux, marked by 
three columns—the most prominent 
ruin in the entire Forum. This was 
the empire’s Bureau of Standards, 
where the official weights and meas- 
ures were kept. In front of it is the 
ruin of the House of Vestals. 
Continuing toward the end of the 
Forum, I turned right and climbed 
the Palatine Hill. This pine-covered 


right and, at the edge of the hill, 
stared down on the Colosseum, the 
round outdoor arena big enough to 
seat 50,000 people that opened for 
business in 80 A.D. with a super- 
colossal show. Five thousand wild 
animals were killed during Act I. 
In Act II the stage was flooded for a 
mock sea battle. 

In later years the Colosseum be- 
came a grim place of torture and 
terror, as Christians were forced to 
fight wild beasts there. Below the 
now-vanished stage you can see the 
corridors through which the ani- 
mals and men entered the arena, 


and, in the first row of seats, the 


throne where the Caesars sat. 
Straight below me, in front of the 
Colosseum, I saw the triumphal 
arch built in 315 A. D. by Constan- 
tine, first emperor converted to 
Christianity, who put an end to 
these persecutions. 


in a mood for lunch, which I had in 
the Piazzi del Colosseo. 

In the afternoon, emerging from 
the pagan world, I strolled through 
the Middle Ages, returning to the 
Forum to visit the early Christian 
church that was built at the foot 
of Palatine Hill when the new re- 
ligion had been recognized by the 
state. It stands across the Forum 
opposite the gate where I entered. 
On its crumbling red brick walls 
I saw faint outlines of frescoes of 
Christ done in the Seventh and 
Eighth centuries. 

Outside the Forum for the last 
time, I walked back to the Victor 
Emanuel monument, crossed Piazza 
Venezia and went into the fifteenth- 
century palace on my left—Palazzo 
Venezia, one-time home of the Vene- 
tian ambassadors to the Popes, 
much later the site of Mussolini’s 
enormous office, and now a mu- 


On opposite page, triumphal arch of Constantine, built ia front of Colosseum in 315 A.D., marked end of persecution of Christians. Colosseum 


(center), once site of lavish sea spectacles, brutal battles, Trevi Fountain (right), biggest water display in Rome, draw sightseeing crowds. 


spot was the site of the earliest set- 
tlement in Rome. In Cicero’s day 
the hut of Romulus stood there. 
During the Imperial Age it became 
the choice residential section, even 
the Caesars building their palaces 
there. 

I wandered through the red brick 
ruins and then, on my way back 
down to the Forum, veered to the 
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Leaving the Forum, I walked 
down Via dei Fori Imperiali and en- 
tered the Colosseum. Although it’s 
a ruin now, its stones having been 
stolen during the Middle Ages to 
build medieval palaces nearby, it 
evokes a feeling of awe and grandeur 
still. To get a bird’s eye view of the 
arena and the city, I toiled up the 
steps to the top of it. That left me 


seum. After I’d toured those mag- 
nificently decorated rooms and 
stood on the balcony where I'd seen | 
the dictator in newsreels before the 
war, I crossed once more to the 
white marble monument, turned 
right and walked half a block until 
I came to two immense flights of 
steps. I took the second one, flanked 
by two big statues. It leads to the 
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With This Plan, 


top of the sacred hill of ancient 
Rome, the Capitolline above the 
Forum, site of today’s city hall. 

In the piazza at the head of the 
stairs the ages fall over themselves 
again. The square was designed by 
Michelangelo in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury around an equestrian statue, 
made in the Second Century, of 
Roman emperor and Stoic philoso- 
pher Marcus Aurelius. On either 
side are ancient palaces now mu- 
seums housing some fine Greek 
sculpture. After touring them, I 
crossed the square, bearing left, 
walked a short block down Via San 
Pietro in Carcere, and saw the top 
of the Colosseum and the Forum 
spread out before me—a magnificent 
view. 

Retracing my steps to the Palazzo 
Venezia for a side trip back to 27 
B.C., I turned left down Via del 


Via Sacra cuts into ancient remains of giant, 


wide-spread Roman Forum, prime travel lure. 
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You Can See 3,000 Years of History 


Plebiscito, which soon becomes 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele. Walking 
four blocks, I turned right at Largo 
delle Stimmate and went straight 
ahead three blocks to the Pantheon, 
a somber, round pagan temple in 
the heart of the old city’s twisting, 


narrow streets, that became a 
church and contains the tomb of 
Raphael. 


Crossing the Piazza in front of 
the Pantheon, I turned left down 
Via Guistiniani, went two blocks to 
Piazza Madama, crossed the road 
and took the first street on my left 
(it has no name marker). A block 
later I entered Piazza Navona, one 
of the most characteristic squares of 
Rome, built on the ruins of the Cir- 
cus of Domitian, with a magnificent 
fountain designed by Bernini in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Retracing my steps to the Pan- 
theon, I continued straight ahead 
down Via dei Pastini to the Corso, 
crossed it, caught bus 56, and got 
oft at Piazza Barberini at the foot of 
Via Veneto. (To reach hotels in the 
Via Nazionale-station area, instead 
of crossing the Corso, take bus 90 or 
95 to Piazza Venezia, and bus 64 
from there.) 

That evening, resting up, I took 
a cab to one of Rome’s swankest 
restaurants, Hostaria dell’Orso, Via 
di Monte Brianzo 93, where Dante 
ate in the Thirteenth Century. 
Then, in another cab, I went to see 
a nineteenth-century opera per- 
formed on a twentieth-century stage 
in the third-century Baths of Cara- 
calla, which served as a model for 
Pennsylvania Station in New York. 
Operas are staged in the open, and 
they’re all given a spectacular pro- 
duction. Aida is especially famous 
here because, during the Triumphal 
March, it looks as if the entire Rome 
zoo and half the national army were 
milling around the stage. Outside 
the arena after the performance I 
found a row of buses, each marked 
with various destinations in the 


city, and thus returned to my hotel. 

On the second day of my walking 
tour, charged up with a double, 
espresso for breakfast, I made my 
way back to Piazza Venezia and rode 
bus 64 until it crossed the Tiber, 
where I got off and walked along 
Via della Conciliazione to Vatican 
City, the tiny religious state within 
a state, covering only one-fifth of a 
square mile, to see the Renaissance. | 

Dominating the piazza is St.. 
Peter’s, largest church in the world, 
said to be built over the tomb of the: 
Apostle on the site of the Circus of: 
Nero, the fiddler who martyred) 
Christians there in 64 and 65 A.D.. 
because he accused them of setting: 
the fire that. burned Rome. The: 
Obelisk from Egypt that now 
stands in front of the church is all 
that remains of the ancient circus.. 
Hundreds of years later the Holy, 
Roman Empire was organized here: 
with the crowning of Charlemagne 
on December 25, 800. 

Turning to the right inside the 
church, I found Michelangelo’s: 
famous statue, Pieta, showing Mary 
holding the broken body of Christ 
after the Crucifixion. Then, to get 
a view of the city, I rode an elevator 
to the dome of the basilica built 
from Michelangelo’s plans—a dome: 
that has been copied all over the 
world and served as a model for the: 
Capitol in Washington. Finally I 
descended into the crypts under the: 
church to see the excavations of 
ancient tombs. 

Outside once more, passing Swiss 
guards in yellow, red and blue cos- 
tumes that Michelangelo designed, 
I crossed the piazza, turned left 
down Via di Porta Angelica, turned 
left again at the first street on my 
left and continued, following the 
signs, until I came to the entrance of 
the fabulous Vatican Museum. The 
rooms alone, incredibly beautiful 
with gold and blue decorations, are 
worth coming to Rome to see. Theit 
contents are even more spectaculai 
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—Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
sculpture, illuminated medieval 
manuscripts, and some of the great- 
est paintings of the Renaissance. 
The Sistine Chapel, begun in 1473 
and famous today for the magnifi- 
cent Last Judgment ceiling paint- 
ings on which Michelangelo worked 
for four and a half years, lies at the 
-end of the long corridor that runs 
“straight down the museum. Signs 
# that say “Cappella Sistina’”’ point 
the way. 

Walking through the chapel, I 
# exited by a door on the right of the 
1 altar and came to a series of rooms 
} with frescoes by Raphael. On my 
way out I bought some Vatican 
stamps at the post office and colored 
reproductions of the Sistine Chapel 
paintings. 

After lunch at a restaurant on Via 
della Conciliazione, I walked along 
the Tiber for a few minutes to Cas- 
tel St. Angelo, a huge circular monu- 
ment on the river bank that began 
almost 2,000 years ago as the Em- 
iP peror Hadrian’s tomb, was later 
» transformed into a fortress where 

the Popes hid out for years of civil 
_ war, then into a prison where, in the 
| Sixteenth Century, Benvenuto Cel- 
_ lini and many others who rebelled 
_ against them were tortured. Going 
_ inside, I wandered through the for- 
tress, climbed to Cellini’s cell, and 
i got some wonderful pictures of the 
. city from the upper ramparts. 

_ Then I continued along the 
_ Tiber, past houseboats turned into 
- sporting clubs and riverside restau- 
rants, to Via Cola di Rienzo, crossed 
the bridge, and walked straight 
ahead to Piazza del Popolo. Several 
streets enter it. I took-the far one 
on my right, Via del Babuino, and 
walked past innumerable art gal- 
_ leries until I came to the end of it 
at Piazza di Spagna. The famous 

Spanish Steps, built in the Eight- 

eenth Century to connect the Piazza 
_ with Trinita dei Monti above, are 

one of the major tourist magnets in 
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in Two Days of Easy Strolls 


this city that’s jammed with them. 
At the right of the steps as you go 
up is the building where Keats died 
in 1821. There’s an identifying sign 
on it, and the room is open to the 
public. 

Climbing the steps, I watched the 
sunset from the top, where you have 
a spectacular view over the city—one 
of the “must” sights of Rome. Then 
I window-shopped along Via Sis- 
tina to Piazza Barberini. (To get to 
the station area, take bus 77 from 
Piazza Barberini.) 

That night I rode a cab to an- 
other dinner-dance restaurant— 
Casina delle Rose—in Villa Bor- 
ghese, Rome’s Central Park. 

Since I'd hit the high spots in two 
days, I devoted my remaining two 
to wandering through the cobbled, 
sidewalk-less streets of the old quar- 
ter around the Pantheon; went back 
to the Colosseum and then, walking 
three blocks along Via del Fagutale, 
reached the Church of San Pietro in 
Vincoli, which contains the chains 
that bound St. Peter when he was 
brought to Rome as a prisoner; saw 
Michelangelo’s' great statue of 
Moses; walked from Piazza Bar- 
berini two-thirds of the way down 
Via del Tritone to Via della Stam- 
peria on my left, turned down it, 
and, in less than two minutes, ar- 
rived at the Trevi Fountain, biggest 
and most beautiful in this city of 
fountains. Like every other tourist, 
I threw in a coin to insure my re- 
turn. 

Then, back on Via del Tritone, I 
continued to the end of it, went 
right on the Corso and in a few 
minutes came to Via Condotti, 
Rome’s Fifth Avenue, which. leads 
into Piazza di Spagna. I even sat 
at one of the innumerable sidewalk 
cafes in Piazza del Popolo and on 
Via Veneto, idling over coffee and 
watching other tourists wear their 
feet down to their ankles—me, who 
thought there’d never be time! One 
coffee or glass of vermouth gives you 


Sidewalk cafes along Via Veneto are ring- 


side seats for watching modern Rome's pace 


the right to occupy a table for hours. 
You're not expected to re-order, al- 
though, if you insist, a waiter will 
incredulously give you a refill. 

Finally, just to see everything I 
came to see, I signed up with a tour- 
ist agency for a bus ride to Villa 
d’Este outside the city—a famous 
palace set in the midst of spacious 
formal gardens. 

When I left for Florence four 
days after I’d arrived, I even had 
leisure enough left over to enjoy the 
new modern station I’d missed on 
my arrival. @ 


MAPPING YOUR OWN 
STROLL 
Want to follow Contributor Dear- 
dorff on your own map of Rome? 
If so, send a request to Travel 


and the detailed, colorful map, 
shown in part on page 27, will 
be sent to you without charge. 


Large sign in Walker, Minn., points out to motorists where to stop for state's unique handicrafts on 14-mile stretch along Highway 34. 


Below: Darwin Humphrey examines one of leather wallets he made for his business which started as hobby to strengthen weakened muscles. 


For Something Special, 


Tour This Trail! 
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BY ELMA WALTNER 


OUVENIRS ARE to be had in abundance wherever a 
tourist may drive these days—and in many cases 
they are the sort of cheap knickknacks that make 
travelers wonder whatever possessed them to spend 
good money for items later packed away in a box in 
the attic. 
Not so the souvenirs which are displayed in a variety 
‘of shops along a short stretch of Highway 34 in northern 
Minnesota. Beginning at Sugar Point Monument, com- 
/ memorating an Indian battle which took place on the 
- shores of Leech Lake in 1898, and traveling westward 
| for about fourteen miles to the little city of Walker, 
Motorists will find at least seven shops where hand- 
crafted articles, some of them definitely of Northwoods 
flavor, are made and sold. 

The handicrafters produce a variety of items, as tiny 


a 


made of driftwood, to tempt every taste and every 
_ pocketbook. There are things to be worn, like the au- 
thentic beaded Indian moccasins and belts made by the 
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“as hand-whittled jewelry or as large as tables or lamps - 


wom HAN DICRARTS 


wife of the former Indian agent of the territory, and 
things to be used as billfolds, book covers, handbags or 
plier scabbards made of hand-tooled and laced leather. 

Many of the people who are handicrafting along 
Highway 34 are not native to the region, some of them 
not even native Minnesotans. Yet there is something 
about the area that tempts a handicrafter to settle down 
and do the things he likes to do—and if he can make a 
living at it, so much the better. 

The first shop of interest west of Sugar Point is Hill- 
top Acres. A sign on the highway directs travelers to a 
driveway that winds upward to the three acres of woods 
and brush-covered land which an elderly ex-teacher 
and his wife have made into a haven for birds. There 
are birdhouses on posts and trees and under the gables 
of the buildings. There are nesting racks filled with 
cloth strips, feathers, hair combings and string. There 
are bird baths and drinking fountains and feeders of a 
dozen different varieties. The Beckers, owners of Hill- 
top Acres, buy peanut butter in restaurant-size con- 
tainers, and last winter also fed the birds more than a 
ton and a half of sunflower seeds. Over 21 varieties of 


Wildlife of Northwoods are models for Bob George's carvings (bottom left photo) which are whittled by hand, sold to customers across U.S. 
Ruby Angel (center picture) puts finishing touches on ceramic horse while Mrs. C. E. Bonga (right) beads moccasins for granddaughter. 
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Brightly-colored oil painting of nearby Leech Lake is hung outside 


entrance of Sally Feree's small shop to attract passing motorists. 


In rustic Whittle Shop, Bob George will quickly carve birds, ani- 


mals, earrings to meet specifications, then mail gifts to buyers. 


Travelers are invited into living room of Darwin Humphrey's home 


to see display of leathercraft items, how articles are produced. 
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birds used their feeding stations during the winter, p| 
in summer the place is a constant chorus of songs as tk 

migrating birds arrive, mate, nest and rear their youn| 
during the short Minnesota season. 

The Beckers have designed and built a large variet} 
of birdhouses, feeders, nesting material racks and othe 
bird items. They try them on their own birds and wher 
they are satisfied that they have a house or feeder tha 
will be attractive to the birds and fill their needs, th! 
item goes on their “for sale’ list. Their bird sanctuar' 
has been on the Audubon Tour itinerary and Mra 
Becker has been licensed to do bird banding for th 
U.S. Wildlife service. 

The Whittle Shop is the next stop down the high 
way. Bob George and his wife Olive first came to ee 
sota one summer for his health. Just to pass the time 
they whittled some pins and earrings, and the proprié 
tor of the resort where they were staying put the box 
pieces out on the counter for his guests to see. Much t 
the surprise of the Georges, people wanted to buy th} 
pieces, and the dream of the Whittle Shop began t 
take nebulous shape. Today, their hand-carved item 
feature Northwoods designs: oak leaves and acorn 
adorning bookends, birds of the region perched on 
driftwood planters or door knockers, pins and earring; 
made of cross-sawed sections of tree limbs and adornee 
with bits of lichen, moss, seeds and other native bite 
Like as not, when Mrs. George talks to you, her hand 
will be busy shaping a piece of pine into a decorativ 
motif of some sort. Besides the ready-made items, the 
have worked up a line of Northwoods jewelry kit 
which supply the makings and let customers have th 
creative fun of assembling earrings or pins. You cai 
spend as little or as much as you like in this shop fo 
there are a variety of inexpensive items—small, carves 
bird pins and other jewelry as well as beautiful, bu 
more expensive, decorative pieces for the home. Th 
Georges regularly go on scouting trips through th 
woods and swamps and along the lake shore to get in 
spiration and gather materials for their work. Winter 
they spend trying to catch up on their mail orders an 
establish a backlog of items for the next season’s trade 

Mahlon Bly and his wife own a resort on Leech Lak 
but their home is right beside the highway and the sig 
just across the road calls attention to the House of Hok 
bies. An accident about five years ago was the beginnin 
of Mr. Bly’s work with driftwood. While he was lai 
up he had time to clean and polish some driftwood tha 
had been picked up on the lake shore. The pieces po 
ished up so nicely that it seemed a shame they could no 
be put to use. Mr. Bly found that driftwood was idez 
for making a variety of planters, TV lamps, bookend: 
desk accessories and the like. When he shows you hi 
pile of driftwood in the backyard which he and his wif 
pick up around the lake shores and which must usuall 
dry for about a year before it is worked on, the averag 
observer can see nothing interesting in the bleache 
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and twisted knots, covered with sand and sometimes 


in Mr. Bly’s ability to see a finished piece when viewing 
2 hunk of driftwood, the know-how of cleaning and 
polishing and the patience to do it. Mrs. Bly makes 
corsages from cones, buttersweet berries and native 
seeds. The couple laughs about their “fishing trips” 
which usually produce a boatload of driftwood, espe- 
cially if the fish are having an off day. 
_ Mrs. C. E. Bonga, an Indian grandmother, felt it 
‘was a shame that native Indian crafts were gradually 
becoming unknown. Moccasin making, for instance, 
as a craft which few of the modern-day Indian girls 
cared to learn. It was tedious work and they could see 
no reason to learn how when moccasins were no longer 
fbeing worn. Tourists thought otherwise, however, 
when they saw her beaded Chippewa moccasins made in 


She does not keep a large stock on hand but takes orders 
for the footgear. The moccasins are beaded in authentic 
¥ Chippewa designs. Deer sinew is used to sew together 
the parts, which are cut from Indian-tanned buckskin. 
However, she does use a steel needle instead of the tradi- 
tional bone one used by her ancestors. She also makes 
beaded Indian belts and little buckskin lapel dolls. 
Ruby Angel enjoys working with ceramics and por- 
celain. Most of her work is a hobby for her own enjoy- 
ment but she will part with some pieces occasionally. 
| Mrs. Angel uses molds for most of the items, but, when 
she finishes, the pieces bear little resemblance to the 
casting. She adorns each piece with hand-molded flow- 
ers or other embellishments, so they each have indi- 
' viduality. She is always experimenting with ways of pro- 
ducing new effects. Her method produces some striking- 


any store. ’ 

_ Darwin Humphrey’s leathercraft grew out of mis- 
( fortune. Strong and healthy one day, the next he was 
# paralyzed with polio. As he slowly regained his 
4 strength, he was persuaded to try leathercraft as part of 
i} his therapy. Leathercraft is still a therapy for his dam- 
| aged hands but it is more than that. It is ameans of add- 
i Ing to the family income and a morale builder in that it 
if provides a once- -active man with something to fill his 


} and Poricnts adapted to his limited capacities. 
| He can turn out a billfold or a book cover or other 
} leather item in a surprisingly short time. He tries to 
keep on hand a sample of the various items he makes 
; but isn’t always successful. Many larger or out-of-the- 
: ordinary pieces are made on special order, such as a 
| Bible cover made for a minister. His charges for hand- 
- tooled leather items are reasonable. Billfolds are priced 
at $6.00 to $6.50. Ladies purses are from $16.00 to 
$27.50, depending on size. 

On the edge of Walker, you will notice signs in the 
. shape of an artist’s palette on an easel advertising Sally's 
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Handpainted Gifts. You'll know her place when you 
come to it both by the big sign on the front and by the 
gaily painted wooden tea carts on the front lawn dis- 
playing some of her vases and pottery. A Minneapolis 
artist, every summer she and her husband and son 
come to Walker to do business in the little shop. 

There are trays and glassware and pottery, pieces of 
small furniture, bread boards and a whole line of 
wooden plates and bowls and numerous other items, 
all hand-painted. There are beautiful oil-painted can- 
vases, too. In addition to her own hand-painted articles, © 
she has some imported craft pieces for sale. She is main- 
ly interested in acquainting her customers with hand- 
crafted items. 

A new spot recently opened is Viola’s Fudge Shop, 
operated by Viola Blackburn in her home which is just 
east, on the highway, of the Whittle Shop. Mrs. Black- 
burn’s superb fudge is rapidly earning a reputation that 
makes it hard for her to keep a supply on hand. She 
uses only the choicest ingredients, cooking the fudge 
in small batches rather than doubling or tripling her 
favorite recipe as she feels it is easier to turn out a qual- 
ity product this way. One batch, made with two cups of 
sugar, makes a pound and four ounces of fudge. The 
wrapped pieces are attractively packed in aluminum 
foil and clear Saran wrap so that customers can see the 
product. 

Still another shop which is nearing completion and 
which will probably be open for business for the 1956 
summer season is the Olde Tyme Forge. This is just 
west of the Whittle Shop. Alec B. Rolfe is busily con- 
verting an ancient log cabin into a home for himself 
and his wife. He plans to build a shop when he finishes 
the house. Mr. Rolfe, who taught Forge and Welding 
for 32 years in the west Central School of Agriculture 
at Minnesota University, is now retired, and justifiably 
proud of his craft. He says that blacksmithing is the 
oldest craft in history, and that a blacksmith is the only 
craftsman who, given only a piece of iron, can make 
everything he needs. Mr. Rolfe does all of his hand- 
forged pieces by the old method, heating them in the 
forge, then beating them out on an anvil. They are 
truly hand-wrought. He plans to turn out mostly door 
hardware, fireplace equipment, wall scones and the like, 
with a sprinkling of knickknacks. 

All the handicrafters are busy during the summer, 
when hundreds of vacationers roam the Minnesota 
north woods. Then winter comes, and it’s peaceful 
again along the highway. But they remain busy, mak- 
ing new stock and filling mail orders that come in 
throughout the year—many of them from the recent 
visitors. 

Many of America’s roads are lined with junk shops, 
stalls and oddity stands, but motorists along this in- 
triguing section in Minnesota will find it well worth 
their while to halt along this particular handicraft high- 
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WF YOU LIKE a mountain vacation 
spiced with plenty of variety, 
where scenery is unsurpassed, the 
oice of outdoor activity virtually 
nlimited and the prices moderate, 
t your sights on the interlocked 
nhandles of West Virginia and 
Maryland. Here, just below the 
ason-Dixon Line, are mountain- 
op playgrounds and scenic valleys 
here you can find all the thrills of 
Water sports, the fun of fishing, 
hunting, riding, golf and tennis, a 
casual kind of night life, a lot of 
historical atmosphere, and _ the 
peaceful relaxation that goes with 
the easy, unhurried life of the 
woods. 

S _ Largest of the mountain lakes in 
his area, man-made Deep Creek 
Lake, sprawls like a many-fingered 
sapphire high in the hemlock- 
crowned hills of western Maryland. 
Although it was formed by a dam 
originally built as a power company 
project, within the past fifteen years 
the lake has become a popular sum- 
‘mer playground for vacationers. Its 
location on U.S. Route 219, 100 
‘miles southeast of Pittsburgh and 58 
miles west of Cumberland, makes it 
an easy drive from the industrial 
towns of western Pennsylvania. Its 
altitude, 2,462 feet above sea level, 


keeps the summer temperatures 
moderate. You sleep under blankets 
on the warmest nights, and the air 


‘is pleasantly free from mosquitoes. 


Many colonies of cottages line 
Deep Creek’s 72 miles of shoreline. 
Fully equipped two-bedroom, lake- 
front cottages that accommodate 
six people generally rent for around 
$50.00 weekly. 

Near the town of McHenry on 
Route 219, four modern motels offer 
nightly or weekly lodging with in- 
season rates of around $8.00 for two 
people. These motels have their 
own sandy beaches and docking fa- 
cilities for use of guests. One of the 
newest, the Will-O-the-Wisp, also 


has bedroom cabins at prices rang-- 


ing from $40.00 to $50.00 weekly. 

There is a varied selection of 
restaurants near McHenry. Some of 
these serve breakfast, lunch and 
short orders. Others, like Thayer’s 
Barn which specializes in Italian 
foods, Point View Inn and the Stone 
Tavern, offer full course dinners for 
around $2.00. 

You can even find a unique kind 
of night life in this mountain com- 
munity at one of several spots which 
provide orchestras or juke boxes for 
slick and square dancing. These are 
strictly no-dress-up places where 


romana PLAYGROUNDS 


BY JOAN B. CRAWFORD 


Bermuda shorts are as acceptable as 
summer dresses. At Thayer’s Barn, 
weekend boatsmen in gay plaid 
yachting caps and college students 
in fraternity jerseys mingle with 
natives from nearby towns on the 
big dance floor that overlooks the 
water. 

For those who like drama, there 
is the newly-opened Garrett County 
Playhouse, a summer-stock venture 
where Broadway hits are shown five 
nights a week, and a drive-in movie 
also operates during summer. 

Twelve mountain streams with 
appealing names such as Piney and 
Meadow Mountain Run, Cherry 
Creek and Green Glade, empty into 
the Deep Creek basin. The lake is 
stocked yearly with bass, trout and 
perch, and is a favorite of fishermen. 
Outboard motors and boats can be 
rented in McHenry. 

Swimming is good from June un- 
til September and on warm week- 
ends the lake is criss-crossed with the 
wakes of boats towing skiers, a sport 
rapidly gaining popularity among 
Deep Creek’s summer population. 
Several of the motels slate daily wa- 
ter skiing and aquaplaning for their 
guests. Even the golfer can enjoy his 
sport by driving nine miles from the 
lake to the tree-lined fairways of the 


Young man fishes for large mountain trout in churning waters of West Virginia's Blackwater River at base of spectacular 63-foot falls. 
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Just below Mason-Dixon Line, panhandles of West Virginia, Maryland interlock to form one huge vacationland between Pennsylvania, Virgin 


Oakland Country Club, open to the 
public. 

But if this strenuous outdoor ac- 
tivity is not for you and you seek 
instead a quiet place to enjoy beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, the area 
around Deep Creek has much to of- 
fer. ‘The lake is 80 feet deep or more 
in some places, and because of this 
its waters are clear and, on a calm 
day, mirror still, ‘They reflect the 
wooded mountain tops around 
them, white with rhododendron in 
spring, leafy green through sum- 
mer, then bright with the reds and 
yellows and browns of fall. 

A short distance west of the lake, 
off County Route 15, Herrington 
Manor in Swallow Falls State Park 
provides a lovely spot for a family 
vacation, if you are fortunate 
enough to have reserved one of the 
state-owned cabins in the park. 
These completely equipped cabins 
can be rented from the Maryland 
Department of Forests and Parks 
for $30.00 ‘to $40.00 weekly. 

Within the park are playground 
facilities, a lake for swimming and 
boating, scenic trails and three sepa- 
rate waterfalls. Highest of these, 
unromantically named = Muddy 
Greek Falls, is unusual as the lacy 
pattern of its waters cascade from a 
3,000-foot-high mountain top down 
over terraced ledges of rock. 

About 40 miles south of Deep 
Creek off West Virginia Route 32 
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at Davis is beautiful Blackwater 
Falls State Park, one of the Moun- 
tain State’s favorite tourist attrac- 
tions. This park is equipped for 
daytime use only and has no over- 
night facilities. The Stone Motel 
near Davis offers double rooms for 
around $5.00. 

In the park are picnic grounds, 
children’s play areas and excellent 
trout fishing in the swift Blackwater 
River. Marked trails lead to several 
vantage points for viewing the fa- 
mous falls where water the color of 
Coca-Cola tumbles 63 feet over a 
broken ledge into a rugged canyon. 
From a point aptly named Hang- 
over Rock there is a breath-taking 
view of the sheer-walled canyon over 
the tree tops to the Blackwater 
River 500 feet below. 

You'll want to drive south from 
Davis to Mouth of Seneca. Here the 
formation known as Seneca Rocks, 
1,000-foot towers of gleaming white 
Medina sandstone, juts skyward 
against the green of surrounding 
mountains. ‘Iwo underground cay- 
erns are in this area, the Seneca 
Caverns near Riverton on U. S. 
Route 33, and the Smoke Hole Cav- 
erns near Petersburg on U. S. Route 
220 which contain the longest rib- 
bon stalactite in the world. Both 
caves are electrically lighted. 

Not far from Riverton at Judy 
Gap, a forest service road leads up 
Spruce Knob, highest point in West 


Vacationer’s 


| 
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Virginia, providing a beautiful vid 
of the surrounding mountain ridge 
The trip from there northward 
Petersburg on Route 220 pass 
through the Smoke Hole Regio 
one of the most densely foreste 
areas in the state. Trout are plen. 
ful in the South Branch of ti 
Potomac, and in the Smoke He 
Recreation Area just off the hig 
way sites are available for tent 
trailer camping. At -Petersbu2 
three motels and a hotel with dini: 
room all list double rates at arouz 
$4.00. 

One of the more remote but o: 
of the loveliest recreation areas 
the panhandle region is Lost Riv 
State Park, off West Virginia Rou 
259 at Mathias. It is on the site 
the old Lee White Sulphur Sprins 
a summer resort operated by t 
“Lighthorse Harry” Lee family 
Virginia. This park contains fou 
teen vacation cabins which can 
rented from the Charleston off 
of the Division of State Parks at t 
rate of $32.00 weekly for two peop 

Facilities in the park inclu 
shaded picnic areas, tennis cour 
swimming pool, riding horses ai 
trails for hiking. A restaurant, co 
missary, refreshment stand and g 
shop are located in the admin 
tration building. Good fishing c 


be found in the nearby Lost Riv 


so named because it goes und 
ground for a distance of about fi 
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niles to emerge as the Cacapon 
ver. This river in turn gives its 
Weame to one of the most popular of 
panhandle playgrounds, Cacapon 
ate Park, near Berkeley Springs 
on U.S. Route 522. There are nine- 
een completely equipped cabins of 
various sizes and also overnight 
lodging at the rustic Cacapon Inn 
where reservations may be made di- 
ectly with the superintendent of 


restaurant, with double rooms at 
6.00. 
_ A favorite with the younger set 
at Cacapon is the long white sand 
beach that borders a tree-shaded, 
six-acre lake stocked with fish and 
taped off at one end for swimming 
and diving. Swimming admission is 
40 cents for adults, 25 cents for chil- 
dren and boats can be rented for 50 
cents an hour. Riding horses are 
available at the Cacapon Stables for 
$1.50 an hour and the park contains 
many scenic bridle paths and trails 
for hiking. A large game court offers 
tennis, badminton, basketball, vol- 
leyball, horseshoe and shuffleboard 
facilities, and a modern children’s 
playground keeps the young happy. 
North of Cacapon on Route 522, 
# the historic health resort of Berke- 
ley Springs nestles in a _ lovely 


e 


} mountain valley. It is said that 
“George Washington often visited 
| here to bathe in the health-giving 
a waters of the three mineral springs 
1 now located in a state park. Bath 
| houses have been built around the 
“springs and a swimming pool is 
! open to the public from 9:30 a.m. 
until 8:00 p.m. daily throughout the 
| summer. The mineral water, which 
| remains at a constant temperature 
| of 74°, aids in the treatment of in- 
fantile paralysis, rheumatism, dia- 
"betes and other disorders. 

co A delightful subject for camera- 
"men, romantic old Caudy’s Castle, 


iS overlooks the town from high on a 


te 
‘- 


hill. This outstanding example of 
Norman architecture was built in 
1887 by a health seeker and is now 
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open to visitors daily. Farther up 
the mountain on State Route 9, an 
unmarked ridge called Prospect 
Peak affords another favorite van- 
tage point for photographers. The 
view of the Potomac and its valley 
is said to be one of the five outstand- 
ing vistas in the U. S. 

If you like to rub elbows with 
the past, the historical landmarks of 
the eastern tip of West Virginia’s 
panhandle are but a few hours’ 
drive from the mountain-top play- 
grounds. In the little town of Harp- 
ers Ferry, now in the first stages of 
a vast reclamation project, you can 
walk beside crumbling brick houses 
built before the Civil War, now 
standing with boarded doorways 
and shuttered windows, side by side 
along the narrow streets. As you 
climb the old stone steps to the Pub- 
lic Walk, it seems as if you are en- 
tering a place where life zeery 
100 years ago. 

Farther up the trail some 300 
yards is the famous natural stone 
bench called Jefferson’s Rock which 
overlooks the point where the Shen- 
andoah and Potomac converge. It is 
the view from this rock which 
Thomas Jefferson described as 
“worth a voyage across the Atlantic 
to see.’ On the hill above the town 
are old Harper Cemetery where 
Civil War soldiers are buried and 
the campus of Storer College, one 
of the first Negro coeducational in- 
stitutions in the U. S. On the college 
grounds, the old engine house called 
John Brown’s Fort stands far above 
the scene of the famous abolition- 
ist’s raid on a federal arsenal. 

Overnight lodging is available in 
Harpers Ferry at the Hill Top 
House and the Cliffside Motel, both 
of which offer double rooms for 
around $5.00. 

From this citadel of Civil War 
history, it is just a short drive to 
Charles Town where famous old 
homes of the Revolutionary era are 
still standing. Mordington, called 
“Happy Retreat,” was the home of 
Colonel Charles Washington, young- 
er brother of George and founder 
of Charles Town. White, with green 
shutters and tall columns typical 
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of its day, it stands high on a tree- 
shaded knoll at the end of South 
George Street. .Claymont Court, 
home of Bushrod Washington, is a 
rambling cream-colored brick dwell- 
ing with red roof that sprawls in a 
clearing on its vast estate with the 
servants’ quarters, coach house and 
stables in matching architecture 
around it. The entire estate is now 
a part of Poca Dot Farms. 

Another historical landmark, the 
119-year-old Jefferson County Court- 
house, stands on the corner of North 
George and East Washington 
Streets. It was in this courthouse 
that John Brown was tried for trea- 
son in 1859. A short distance down 
the street, three stones mark the site 
where he was hanged. 

A more modern tourist attraction 
is the Charles Town race track 
where horse shows and horse racing 
can be seen through the spring, 
summer and fall months. There are 
several restaurants in Charles Town 
and a dining room in the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, where double 
rooms start at $3.00. 

If you travel this panhandle re- 
gion to enjoy the scenery rather 
than to vacation at one place, you'll 
want to drive westward on U.S. 
Route 50 as it climbs into the 
Alleghenies. There are many beau- 
tiful views but perhaps the most 
outstanding is “The Saddle,” an un- 
usual formation in the Allegheny 
Front near Mt. Storm. 

As you drive across the forest- 
girded highways of the southern 
Alleghenies, you will see deer, rab- 
bit, pheasant and red-winged black- 
bird. In the well-kept state parks 
you will find fully-equipped vaca- 
tion sites that will suit your every 
need. With the coming of fall, when 
vacationers leave, hundreds of hunt- 
ers flock to the Panhandle Play- 
ground to try their luck. Motels 
remain open throughout the hunt- 
ing season with reduced rates as an 
added inducement. 

But if you come to romp, and you 
want a little bit of everything along 
with your mountain vacation, 
you're very likely to find it here in 
the panhandle playgrounds. @ 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BY CLAUDE MICHEL 


tice achieving great popularity 

these days on the Continent. It 
isn’t a fad. It’s a practical, exciting 
way of vacationing that has a great 
deal to recommend it. My wife and 
I were determined to get close to the 
countryside, to visit cities and sites 
of historical interest—and to come 
. and go as we pleased. 

Thanks to our car, we were free 
to travel unhindered by train or bus 
schedules, stopping wherever and 
whenever we pleased without re- 
gard to pressure of time or itinerary. 

After talking with friends who 
had toured Europe by car a year 
ago, we planned such a trip our- 
selves. We thought about the cost, 
quickly discarding our original plan 
to ship our American car. Obvious- 
ly, the expense of this “luxury” was 
far over the heads of two working 


people. 


) tice EUROPE by car is a prac- 


Thus, before leaving Canada, we 
purchased an excellent small French 
car, a Simca four-door sedan, for de- 
livery in France. It fitted our needs 
perfectly, with plenty of room for 
passengers and baggage. 

The highways of Europe were 
then open to us with all their joys 
and thrilling discoveries. 

Paris was our first objective, the 
most fascinating city for us in Eu- 
rope. The hustle in the streets, the 
charm of its stores and its intellec- 
tual and international flavor, we 
think, is unmatched anywhere on 
the Continent. But Paris cannot re- 
place the whole of France, nor the 
whole of Europe. 

We visited points of interest in 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Spain and finally Italy. Switzerland, 
we thought, made the best argument 
for traveling through Europe by car. 
The breath-taking beauty of the 
Alps can not be fully appreciated 
from the windows of a bus or train. 
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Nor are opportunities available 
when traveling by transportation 
other than your own car of stoppin 
and chatting with the natives 3 
Europe’s more interesting countries; 
We stayed in fascinating Swis 
mountain towns and we used roll 
and rolls of color film. EA 

Switzerland provided our most 
colorful film recordings, but we wit; 
nessed hundreds of interesting sight4 
in other countries. 

We returned richer from the ex} 
perience of having toured Europe 
by car. The freedom of being youx 
own master, of catering to your owr 
travel whims—stopping when the 
spirit moves you, of leaving a place 
which does not live up to your ex: 
pectations—are strong factors ir 
recommending that you see Europe 
by car. @ 
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King Lamoni, ancient American in Mormon Scripture, stands ready to witness his people's history portrayed in dramatic outdoor spectacle on hill. 


mormon PAGEANT 


BY DON FARNWORTH 


uGust 9, 10 and 11 at an open- 
air site on the slopes of the Hill 
Cumorah near Palmyra, New 
York, the fifteenth annual presenta- 
tion of the giant religious pageant, 
| America’s Witness for Christ, will 
| be staged, performances beginning 
each night at 9:30 p.m. 
_ Fiowing across four large stages 
beat varying levels on the side of the 
hill, the dramatic portrayals are 


, 
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‘taken from the history of ancient 
“America as recorded in the Book of 
Mormon. Acceptance of this record 
as Scripture has earned for the 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints the familiar nickname 
-of “Mormon.” 

Latter-Day Saints assert that an 
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angel was sent to Joseph Smith in 
1827 to reveal to him the hiding 
place of an ancient record engraved 
on metallic plates which had lain 
buried in the Hill Cumorah for 
more than 1,400 years. These plates, 
seemingly of gold, were delivered 
into Smith’s hands to be translated 
into English and published as the 
Book of Mormon, an historical ac- 
count of civilization that flourished 
in the Western Hemisphere from 
600 B.C. until 400 A.D. 

In essence, the story tells of a 
colony of people being led by the 
Lord away from Jerusalem and 
guided across the Pacific to the 
Americas. Dissension split them in- 
to two groups, each faction found- 
ing a great nation. Alternating 
periods of conflict and religious fer- 


vor eventually reached their high 
point when Jesus Christ, as a Resur- 
rected Being, appeared and estab- 
lished His teachings. The story ends 
with one nation being annihilated, 
and a remnant of this once-proud 
Hebraic culture is known to the 
world as the American Indian, 


according to the beliefs of Latter- 


Day Saints. 

Volunteers from a five-state area 
comprise the cast, and the pageant 
may be viewed either from seats or 
private cars. All parking and seating 
is free. 

Mormon or not, those who attend 
—each year visitors come from all 
states and some foreign lands—will 
surely be stirred by this unusual 
summer production under the 
stars. 
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As pageant begins, Old Testament Prophet Ezekiel tells of coming of Bible (Stick of Judah), Book of Mormon (Stick of Joseph} 


In scene at left, golden plates on which are inscribed story of his people are given Moroni, 


with group at right later listening to predictions of Christ's life from Prophet Nephi. 
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Prophecies as spoken by Nephi begin to be fulfilled with birth of Saviour, Jesus Christ, depicted at left, while on right 
Prophet Abinidi tells people to repent of their wrong doings, warning them of wickedness of their pompous King, Noah. 


After Abinidi is burned at stake, left, King and Queen Mosiah, center, bid Alma, four sons of Mosiah to carry gospel to more 


savage nation of Lamanites, pageant closing with Moroni, right, raising banner of liberty against forces who destroy freedom. 
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wandering in 


E HAD VIRTUALLY pictured Wales as consisting 
W vrei of grim coal-mining towns wedged into 

valleys which used to be green. Now that we 
have been there, the very mention of this tiny country 
brings such a flood of lovely memories that it is difficult 
to choose which one to enjoy first. 

No visit to Wales is complete unless it includes the 
valleys of the Taff or the Rhondda. We spent many 
happy weekends in these areas of South Wales, the most 
highly industrialized and densely populated part of the 
country, half of whose inhabitants live within but 30 
miles of their largest city, Cardiff. 

During our weekend visits we discovered that even 
in South Wales there was much more to be seen than 
coal mines. ‘There were dog shows, flower shows and 
stock shows. There were countless soccer matches at- 
tended by thousands of ardent fans. ‘There were mu- 
seums and art centers, good hotels and fine civic build- 
ings. There were Druid and Roman remains, medieval 
castles and lovely coastal and mountain scenery. 

We carefully planned an eight-day circular tour of 
Wales for the school holiday at Whitsuntide, the first 
week in June. Traveling in our ancient British car, we 
camped out most of the time. 

The whole of Wales is slightly smaller in area than 
the state of Massachusetts, being 130 miles from north 
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to south, and 92 miles wide. Distances can be dece: 
ing, however, for there is much of interest packed in 
every few square miles. The roads, well-built but ns 
row, are always winding up hill and down, and a she 
or stray cow may block the way around any curve. ~ 
have your own or a rented car is ideal but, if this is 1 
possible, many well-planned motor-coach trips are ava 
able. 

Early Whitsunday morning we left Bristol, Englar 
and, after crossing the muddy, tidal Severn River « 
the little car-ferry, we stopped at the ancient, unspoil 
town of Chepstow, which lies at a very beautiful a 
proach to northern Wales, the Wye Valley. Weath 
was like mild April at home—intermittent showers a1 
periods of glorious sunshine. Sunshine prevailed 
Chepstow, and the massive grey walls and battlemer 
of the old castle were in great contrast to the brillia 
blue sky and fluffy white clouds behind them. T 
scenic road which follows the windings of the W 
River, through beech woods and along steep precipic 
is beautiful in any season. Early June is rhododendr 
tame. As we came out of the more rugged part of t 
valley, which had been enlivened with purple patcl 
of wild blooms, we saw that farmhouses and village c 
tages were banked by the cultivated varieties in ev. 
shade of pink and purple. 
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The country around Tintern, beloved by the poet 
Wordsworth, is notable for relaxing pastoral beauty, 
but any one who prefers ancient buildings to scenery 
will find plenty of interest: extensive remains of Tin- 
_ tern Abbey, still awesome and majestic, though roofless 
since Tudor times; Hereford’s rosy-tinted Cathedral, 
and half-timbered Butchers’ Guild Hall; the old forti- 
‘fied manor house at Stokesay, its mellow walls reflected 
in the placid moat; Ludlow’s castle and manor where 
James the First once sojourned. All these were part of 
our first day’s journeying. 

We followed a fairly direct course northward, but 
went in and out of Wales several times. There are both 
historical and geographic reasons for Wales’ wandering 
borderline. Until 1284 when Edward the First an- 
nexed Wales to England, this line was constantly chang- 

__ ing, due to the brave resistance of the Welsh leaders to 
Saxon and Norman invaders. 
x Our campsite that first night was a field behind a 
_ venerable Shropshire pub which had whitewashed walls 
and green patches of moss and grass on its thick, velvety 
brown thatch. We were in the midst of lush hills with 
such names as Wenlock Edge and Long Mynd. Lush is 
the word for these border counties, and for much of the 
countryside in western and southern Britain. Nothing 
like tropic lushness, but the fresh, eye-healing greens 
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peculiar to the islands of Britain. It is a luxuriance of 
rich, red soil, frequent rain, cool mists. 

Journeying into Shrewsbury and on toward Chester, 
we saw more of the old, picturesque, half-timbered 
buildings typical of the region. Whitmonday is the 
traditional day for Morris dancers. We were fortunate 
in reaching Chester just in time to watch a parade of 
them. Troops of gaily dressed dancers, each with its 
own musicians, executed their tiptoe steps and their 
rhythmical arm-wavings as they passed down streets 
crowded with spectators. As we left town, we stopped 
to see the “water gypsies,” barge-dwellers who live, and 
make their living, in their brightly painted canal boats. 

Following the River Dee to its mouth, we entered 
Wales to remain until the last few hours of our holiday. 
The north coast is a vacationer’s paradise. We drove past 
miles of beaches, fine for sea bathing; by cottages, camp 
and trailer parks, hotels and guest houses, harbors for 
small boats, and an occasional amusement park. Near- 
ing Conway, we found scenery more rugged and un- 
spoiled, and a less thickly populated shoreline. 

Wales is also a land of castles. Some were built by na- 
tive Welsh princes, some by Norman knights. Many 
were built by Edward the First, whom history credits 
with subduing Wales. But Wales was never completely 
conquered. When a Welsh army was hopelessly out- 
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numbered, it would take to the trackless mountainous 
interior, and carry on guerilla warfare. 

It would be difficult to choose our favorite of the 
many Welsh castles we visited. If we had to select the 
top four, they would be Caernarvon, Harlech, Pem- 
broke and, most certainly, Conway Castle. In fact, we 
were enchanted by the whole town of Conway and its 
lovely setting. It is situated on the Conway River, near 
its mouth, and is approached from the east by a long 
causeway. An artistic one-lane bridge is designed to 
match the castle at its town end. As we drove across the 
bridge, it was not hard to imagine that here was still 
the ancient drawbridge, and that it would clang upward 
behind us when we reached the other side. 

Visitors have access to all parts of what has been 


Rock-strewn shoreline of Lake Ogwen juts up into green mountains. 


described as the most beautiful of Welsh castles. Cer- 
tainly the views from the highest battlements of old 
Conway are well worth the dizzying climb up the steep, 
circular flights of narrow, well-worn stone steps. In the 
graveyard of the town’s parish church, which evolved 
from the original 1186 structure, can be seen the sunken 
graves, now protected by iron grating topped with seven 
gilded crosses, where poet Wordsworth met the “little 
cottage girl” of his poem, We Are Seven. 

Twenty miles south of Conway is the Bettws-y-Coed 
region, famed for waterfalls and lovely mountain glens, 
and reached by a river road to Llanrwst through the 
Vale of Conway. Sometimes the rocks, the rushing tor- 
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rents, the mountain passes, made us think of America’s 

Rockies. Yet even among the highest Welsh mountains, 
there is a homier feeling. Perhaps it is the ever-present 
sheep or the black mountian cattle or the rude sheep- 
folds and the stone fences around the sparse pasture. 
Above timberline, the slopes are greener than those in — 
the Rockies, and sometimes covered with rich moss and | 
grass almost to their summits. 

Snowden, the highest Welsh peak, although no taller | 
than the tallest of the Catskills, is much more rugged 
than anything east of the Rockies. It is swept by frigid 
winds all year, and its summit is reached only by moun- 
tain climbers or the little cog railway. The latter is a 
jerky but thrilling sidetrip to this “place of the Eagles.” 

We had become very conscious of the fact that we 
were in a land of slate. Not only roofs but walls of build- 
ings were of slate. Fences, sidewalks, floors, the very 
stones under our feet as we hiked beside a mountain 
stream—all were slate. At Bethesda, we stopped to visit 
an enormous slate quarry. qf 

The county of Anglesey is an island at the northwest — 
corner of Wales. In the late afternoon of our third day, 
we crossed the bridge over Menai Strait which links it | 
to the mainland. Since Britain lies in the latitude of 
Hudson Bay, even by early June the days are long. We 
could enjoy sightseeing and taking pictures until well 
into the evening. Were we to pick a fifth favorite castle, 
it would be Anglesey’s well-preserved Beaumaris. As we 
saw it toward sunset, across the waters of its wide, lily- 
flecked moat, it was like a painting in a book of fairy 
tales. 

Next morning we enjoyed Caernarvon Castle, no- 
table for its size and preservation, as well as for being the 
birthplace of the first Prince of Wales and the scene of 
the investiture of subsequent bearers of the title. Our 
old car then carried us to Beddgelert and thence to 
Tremadoc through the sheer, wooded walls of Abergla- 
slyn Pass where torrents rushing among huge boulders 
again reminded us of the Rockies. Large wild foxgloves 
and slate guard walls along the road and the ever- 
present, rich, distinctive green of the mountainsides, 
marked it as nowhere but northern Wales. 

We found a modest guest house and secured a night’s 
lodging. It had begun to rain, and showers continued 
through the next day. But as we had just enjoyed four 
fine days for traveling, we could not complain. In. 
Criccieth next morning we were delighted to learn that 
a county music festival, or Eisteddfod, was being held 
in the nearby town of Machynlleth that day. It is not 
essential for travelers to be able to pronounce Welsh. 
names. Although interesting pamphlets are easily ob- 
tainable which give a key to pronunciation and the 
meanings of much-used place names, today half of 
Wales’ population of nearly 3,000,000 speaks English in 
addition to Welsh. About 100,000 speak only Welsh, 
but these, living chiefly in remote mountain areas, are 
seldom met by travelers. ) 
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After stopping at Harlech Castle, immortalized in a 


Hi famous Welsh marching song, we arrived at Machy- 
1) nileth in time for the afternoon’s festivities. 


Surely no Welshman was ever born who was tone- 
deaf, or who possessed an unmusical voice. To him, 


| singing seems to be as natural a form of expression as 
speaking. Not only do the Welsh sing at school, at 


“chapel” (church), and at Eisteddfods, but also in 
homes, pubs, fields and streets. On Sunday afternoon 
a group of young people will climb a hillside with their 
picnic lunch and settle themselves in a suitable spot for 
a “singsong.”’ Boxers have been known to give out with 
solos before the start of a bout, and both the contestants 
and the spectators at football games are enthusiastic 
singers. They are true lovers of sports and music. 

The Eisteddfod we attended was not a national or 


international one and did not include elaborate Druid 


ritual and pageantry to be seen at many held later in 
the summer. It was nonetheless an enjoyable and enter- 
taining event. It was housed in tents, the largest serving 
as the main auditorium. Contests in vocal and instru- 
mental music and in folk dancing were carried on con- 
tinuously until early evening. Except for an occasional 
announcement, the program was conducted in Welsh. 
The most impressive moment came at the day’s end 


+ when the large audience was asked to rise and join in 


the national anthem. Our mouths opened to sing God 


} Save the Queen, but in perfect harmony everyone else 


began a strange and beautiful melody, with, I am sure, 
very stirring words. We were listening to the Welsh 
National Anthem. 

Afterward we hunted up the farm designated on our 
auto club map as a campsite. The farm was on a steep 
mountainside, and the friendly owner allowed us to 
seek shelter in his large shed rather than pitch our tent 


in a downpour. We were able to throw our sleeping 


bags on a high mow of tightly packed, fragrant, dried 
bracken—the branching fern which grows on the moors 
and mountains. It was soft and springy, one of the very 
best beds we had ever slept on. Snug and warm in our 
bags and blankets, we listened to the rain drumming 
musically on the corrugated iron roof. We breathed the 
cool air, moist and sweet, and watched dusk close in on 
the masses of purple rhododendron which covered the 
mountain beside us. 

Next morning we enjoyed fine weather again as we 
continued southward on the west coast road, stopping 
to explore castles and other historical shrines, including 
a stone cromlech—a Druid tomb. By afternoon we were 
in the most southwesterly county, Pembrokeshire, called 
the “little England beyond Wales,” stronghold of Nor- 
man lords and English kings during centuries of trying 
to subdue Wales and Ireland. Here in the quaint town 
of St. David’s, birthplace of Welsh Christianity, is a very 
interesting old-cathedral. 

A few miles to the east, we camped that night near 
the seashore, and picnicked next noon on a lovely se- 
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cluded beach between the resort towns of Lydstep and 
Tenby after exploring Pembroke Castle. Our final 
campground was near Mumbles Head on the Gower 
Peninsula. As is true of all Britain’s southern coasts, the 
south shore of Wales is washed by the Gulf Stream and 
enjoys very mild weather most of the year. 

It was Sunday morning again, and we stopped once 
more in Neath. We then set out on the last phase of our 
trip. We stopped along the way at several points of in- 
terest missed on previous visits, made the last ferry 
across the Severn, and so came the full circle back to 
Bristol. 

We had traveled 620 miles, driving 75 or 80 miles a 
day. We had spent $42.00, or $5.25 per day for two 
adults and a fourteen-year-old boy. Living and travel- 
ing costs in Britain have been rising slightly, but a late 
check shows these rates: 

Bed and a very large breakfast in Welsh guest houses 
and small hotels can be obtained from $1.60 to $3.00 
per person per night. Better rates are available for 
longer stays. “Teas” are from 30 cents to 80 cents. Other 
meals are from 80 cents to $2.00. Autos can be rented 
on various plans at from $1.40 per day (three-day mini- 
mum) to $3.00 per day, each plus eight cents per mile, 
or at $16.00 per week plus eight cents a mile. A very fine, 
all-expense, seven-day coach tour of southern England 
and Wales, starting and ending in London, can be had 
for $61.60. Shorter motor coach trips run from $2.00 
up. Rail travel is three cents a mile first class, two cents 
a mile third class—which will be second class in June— 
with amazing unlimited travel tickets at $36.00 first — 
class and $24.00 third and you may do all the train 
traveling you wish in nine days. These fares apply all 
over Britain. 

As we made our trip by car, we camped out along our 
route. This was the way we have always traveled in the 
U.S., and now our family has become accustomed to 
camping abroad, too. We enjoyed the outdoor life, and 
camping out certainly fitted in well with our limited 
budget. 

In our travels throughout England, we have found 
that British camp and trailer parks are usually not as 
well equipped as the U.S. national and state parks, but 
the British parks are more numerous and all auto club 
maps show where they are located. 

Americans touring Britain in summer are apt to find 
their accustomed warm-weather clothing insufficient 
for these northern isles. What is worn in the U. S. in 
spring and fall will be more suitable. Lightweight 
woolens and plenty of sweaters are usually best. Good 
rainwear is essential. If camping, warm sleeping gear 
is a “must.” 

Many weeks could be happily and profitably spent 
in Wales. Yet anyone who can manage only a few days 
there will have a rich and rewarding experience in this 
country so small in area but so rich in beauty and 
interest. @ 
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tides 


BY G. M. DAETZ 


HEN YOU'RE traveling in the 
Pacific Northwest, you'll 
surely stop on the Pacific 
Coast—and probably do some fish- 
ing, beach prowling or clam dig- 
ging. But there’s another sport the 
whole family can join in on and 
find one of the biggest adventures of 
the trip. It’s not very well known, 
requires no license, and the neces- 
sary equipment is an alert and ob- 
servant eye, a dime’s worth of Blue- 
stone (copper sulfate) from any 
drugstore, and a sack to carry home 
the catch. The sport could be called 
octopusing or octopus hunting—and 
any number may play. 
Supposing you catch an octopus, 


what do you have? You have ten to 
fifteen pounds of firm, white succu- 
lent meat more delicate in flavor 
than crab. Several restaurants in 
Seattle, including the Miyako, serve 
octopus, using the Japanese name, 
tako. The early Romans thought 
octopus the best food the sea had to 
offer. 

The Puget Sound area of Wash- 
ington is definitely an octopus-rich 
body of water, but any sheltered, 
boulder-strewn beach can give up 
octopus to the hunter with a keen 
eye. This growing sport is opening 
many new areas that even local in- 
habitants did not realize were octo- 
pus-hunting grounds. 

Octopus hunting must be done at 
very low tides. At such a time the 
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WOTOPUS 


You Can Cateh Them On Land With Ease 


——FIf You Know The Secret 


Gripping slippery tentacles, man 
at left fights winning tug-of-war 
to capture land-locked octopus. 


Hunter at right inspects octopus 
caught with surprising ease during 
low tide on rocky Puget Sound. 


Mee 


water recedes enough to leave many 
an octopus’s boulder-home on dry 


land. Under the boulder, the octo- 


pus lives quietly in. his excavated 
pool with only a small opening 
(about one inch high and five inch- 
es wide) to the hostile air-world. 
These holes are not easy to spot— 
it’s the fresh appearance of the hole 
that is the payoff. The sand and 
shells thrown out in a delta before 
the hole have a dug-today look. 
When a fresh hole is found, get 
down on one knee and have a look 
inside. Almost always, a red tentacle 


with white suckers will be showing. 


It’s always a thrill to see an octopus 
with an armspread of a yard crawl 
out of his incredibly small hole and 
make a break for the sea. 
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The Bluestone is tied in a cloth 
and fastened to the end of a supple 
stick. Then it is inserted into the 
octopus’s den. Dissolving in the salt 
water, the Bluestone will irritate the 
octopus’s gills. He won’t put up 
with it very long. With a lot of 
thrashing and flushing, he lets the 
hunter know just how annoyed he 
is—and then he’ll start pouring arms 
through his little exit to the outside. 
It is important to watch quietly and 
not try to pull him out—because you 
won't be able to do it. The octopus 
will refuse to fasten his suckers on 
the hunter but will cling to his 
boulder home with more arms than 
you can pull] against. He must be al- 
lowed to crawl clear. Then he can 
be picked up—without any danger 


whatsoever—and dropped into a 
sack. If you use a pail, you'll have to 
keep heaping his arms back into it 
until he settles down. 
We go octopus hunting once a 
year on the beaches of Discovery 
Bay in Puget Sound. We never have 
failed to get a year’s supply of octo- 
pus to freeze for later use in salads 
or as a delicious dish fried, as you 
would clams, rolled in egg and 
crumbs. But it is good just to have 
an excuse to be on Puget Sound 
beaches in the summer. There are 
many places that look as untamed 
as Alaska. Much of the land on Pu- 
get Sound is privately owned and 
the owners understandably do not 
like their clam beaches pocked with 
holes dug by tourists. Octopus hunt- 
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ing is another matter. You do not 
disfigure the landscape and the own- 
ers barely know that there are octo- 
pus to be hunted on their beaches. 
Often the estate owner will come 
along to learn something new about 
his own land. As in all types of hunt- 
ing, sportsmanship and considera- 
tion for the land owners means con- 
tinued enjoyment of the country by 
travelers after you. The Puget 
Sound area, with its great tides and 
* calm water, holds a richness of tide- 
land life unequaled anywhere in the 
WS: 

After the tide comes in again and 
covers the boulder home of the octo- 
pus, you will have time to explore 
the country. If you can find the 
beautiful inlet of Washington Har- 
bor, site of a winter clam-canning 
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industry, you can talk with local 
Indians about salmon, skate and 
halibut fishing in the Sound. 

If you want to see a king-sized live 
octopus, you might take a quick roll 
on smooth State Highway 9F to the 
tiny village of Dungeness on Dunge- 
ness Bay. Mr. Frick, owner of tourist 
accommodations there, catches the 
big fellows (over 50 pounds, with 
a six-foot arm spread) for the com- 
mercial Seattle trade. He traps them 
in deep water in the bay—and likes 
to have company while he is lifting 
the traps. 

Market-wise, your little octopus is 
more valuable than big fellows that 
bring fourteen cents per pound. 
And, by the way, it is an established 
fact by hunters, skin divers and com- 
mercial fishermen that octopus 
won't attack people in or out of wa- 
ter: 

Octopuses don’t feed on people, 
they eat mostly crabs, small fish and 
molluscs. They paralyze their vic- 
tims with a poison secreted from 
their salivary glands and then kill 
their prey. On occasions, octopuses 
have inadvertently eaten some of 
their own arms. 

Some people don’t like the looks 
of an octopus—but mostly they don’t 
like the way an octopus looks at 
them. The octopus has very highly 
developed eyes and so the look he 
gives you is no blank, fishy stare. 


And when he is excited, as he will 
be when you are hunting him, he is| 
a brilliant burnt-red color. He can} 
fade to a dull, lifeless gray when he 
relaxes. To learn more about him,| 
take him in shallow water—keeping | 
a tentacle in hand—and watch how} 
he swims by jet propulsion. He will| 
also oblige by squirting a cloud 3 
“ink” into the water, supposedly to} 
conceal his get-away attempt. 

If you do not have time for a; 
Seattle restaurant to serve se | 
catch to you, you can prepare it 
yourself. We prefer to have the meat | 
white and free of the suckers. It is} 
easily done if you have plenty of! 
scalding water in which to dunk; 
your catch. After scalding, the skin 
and suckers strip off easily, leaving 
boneless, delicately flavored meat. . 
The tentacles, cut thinly, rolled in 
egg and crumbs, and fried lightly at | 
fast heat, will be a treat to anyone’ 
who loves sea food. As with clams— - 
to which the octopus is more closely | 
related than to fish—overfrying will | 
toughen the meat. 

Your octopus hunting will get you | 
out of your car and close to the: 
country so that you will know it 
when you leave. You will also get to | 
know the people who live there. . 
Your octopus catch will thus be in- | 
cidental to the pleasure of that ex- 
perience—yet an integral part of a 
memorable time. 
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travel book 


_ SAP you are going te Mexice, yee nead this beak’? 


new volume has appeared to end 

the prevailing shortage of travel 
books concerning America’s Good 
Neighbor to the South. This is not 
to disparage the literally tons of 
tourist folders regularly distributed 
by the Mexican Government ‘Tour- 
ist Bureau and its regional offices 
in the U.S., the energetic Pemex 
Travel Club of Mexico City, and 
‘the various airlines and railways 
which offer packaged tours. It is to 
be construed only as a passing recog- 
nition of the curious fact that this 
obvious field of inquiry has been 
badly neglected for an unreasonably 
long time. 

Perhaps, in the circumstances, 


[: IS WELCOME news indeed that a 


the Mexican Travel Guide of A. 


Gordon Melvin (Baltimore: Otten- 
heimer Publishers, 255 pages) is not 


_ the guidebook to end all guidebooks 


on Mexico, but it certainly is the 
most comprehensive and practical 
work of its kind to be brought to 
this column’s present attention. 
Throughout its nineteen chapters 
run unmistakable evidences of au- 
thenticity. The author clearly 
speaks from a first-hand knowledge 
of the country, a fitness for the job 
which in itself is not unusual, but 
as a rule so much familiarity tends 
to crowd an author’s style and clut- 
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“Mexican Travel Guide’ Fills Every Need 


Of Tourist Making Fast Trip Or Long Stay 


ter his book. Not so with Mr. Mel- 
vin, whose first conspicuous merit is 
that he has organized his material 
so well. Consequently the reader 
never is wrenched violently from his 
own viewpoint to agree with that 
of the author. Mr. Melvin, on the 
contrary, offers several possible ave- 
nues of approach to the subject, at 
least one of which is almost certain 
to approximate the first needs of any 
intending visitor to Mexico. 

There is the approach for that 
person who wishes to make a quick 
dash into Mexico. He, while warned 
that he can derive only the most 
cursory acquaintance with the coun- 
try in that manner, is told how easy 
it is to drop quickly into Oaxaca, 
Guadalajara or Cuernavaca—even 
Mexico City or Vera Cruz—for a re- 
laxing weekend. The more-familiar 
fortnight visitor is given a step-by- 
step instruction, while the book as 
a whole acclaims the lingering vaca- 
tionist who crosses the border by 
automobile, and is not particular 
about his time of returning. 

The author’s use of what he calls 
“tourist axis” is helpful and persua- 
sive. A “tourist axis” is the intersec- 
tion of streets that a visitor to a 
strange city learns first to identify. 

Nearly half the total number of 
pages is given over to essential in- 
formation about getting ready to go 
—how to travel, where to stop, how 
much to spend, and so on—although 
this is in no sense a suggestion that 
the work is over-burdened with antic- 
ipatory facts, for the remainder of 
the text is close-packed with precise- 


ly what a traveler would wish to 


know about specific places. 

Author Melvin has the commend- 
able courage to raise and to exorcise 
the bugaboos concerning Mexico 
that occasionally deter the faint- 
hearted from visiting that land. 
These specters, according to Mr. 
Melvin, number mainly three: 1, 


the fear of possible sickness from 
tropical diseases; 2, alleged dangers 
from banditry; and 3, the legendary 
risks of driving on high mountain 
roads. None, he says, has any cur- 
rent basis in fact. Today, he con- 
tends, they apply no more than 
similar threats endanger daily lives 
at home. 

There have been a few spots in 
the country where costs have been 
low, he explains, but most of these 
now have been overrun and the in- 
evitable consequences of high rents 
and expensive markets have set in. 
As for costs generally, he adds, 
travel in Mexico is relatively low- 
priced, save where travelers are care- 
less in throwing money around— 
and, of course, that can upset eco- 
nomic conditions anywhere. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Mexican Travel 


Guide at the special membership price 


of $3.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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BY ARTHUR PASTORE, JR. 
“F YOU'RE LOOKING for a place off- 
the-beaten track, the Aran Is- 
‘lands will fit the bill. Only 27 
storm-tossed Atlantic Ocean miles 
off the Port of Galway in Ireland, 
their remote quality makes them 
seem a millennium away in time. 
It’s said that once you take a jour- 
ney to the Isles, and step backward 
in time to misty antiquity, you'll 
never be satisfied with the mad 
whirl of today’s modern world. At 
least, that’s what a number of Irish- 
men have found. The most famous 
of them was John Millington Synge, 
the famous Irish playwright, who 
spent the happiest part of his life 
there after wandering about Eu- 
rope. Synge came to love the simple, 
uncomplicated life of the bleak is- 
lands, and put the epic struggle of 
man against the sea—a daily battle 
the Aran fishermen have faced from 
the beginning of time—into a num- 
ber of his plays, particularly one of 
his most famous, Riders to the Sea. 
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Robert Flaherty, the famed mas- 
ter of documentary films, spent sev- 
eral years in the Arans, making his 
world-famous film, Man of Aran, 
using the ordinary village fishermen 
as his actors, and the wind and the 
sea as his main forces. Flaherty, like 
Synge, managed to catch accurately 
the drama and atmosphere of the 
bleak surroundings. 

Today, there are no modern gadg- 
ets on the Islands, not even clocks. 
And the men are a seafaring race, 
not much changed from the ancient 
warriors who rowed out here some 
2,000 years ago. 

The capital and main town of 
the Arans is the village of Kilronan 
on Inishmore, the largest in size and 
population of the three Atlantic 
rocks that make up the Islands. 
Inishmore is a vast hunk of 7,666 
acres of salt-sprayed isle, with a mere 
1,137 people. It also has the only 
harbor and door to the outside 
world. Twice a week a coastal 
steamer provides ferry service that 
links the Arans to Galway Bay. It’s 
a big event when the boat comes in 
—and hundreds of people line up 
with horses on the beach to watch 
the rowers bring in the passen- 
gers in carraghs, longboats which 


the Islanders row in the same fash- 
ion through the choppy waves as 
their forefathers did a few thousand 
years ago. 

The bleak, windswept Arans are 
practically a storehouse of antiqui- 
ties, and rich in archeologic find- 
ings, all dating before Ireland’s 
Norman conquest, which took 
place in 1172. The earliest settlers 
were the ancient Firbolgs who re- 
treated to the Arans after a crushing 
defeat by the conquering Tuatha de 
Danann at the historic battle of 
Moythura in Galway—less than 30 
miles across the stormy sea—a few 
thousand years ago, or more exactly 
on the first of November, 3330 B.C. 

The Firbolgs and the people that 
followed them left a great collection 
of mammoth-sized stone forts, the 
ruins of which may still be seen in 
various parts of the area. You will 
be awed by the vast Fort of Aengus, 
which has been termed “‘the most 
magnificent barbaric monument 
now existing in Europe.” Dun 
Aegusa, as the Fort is called in 
Gaelic, stands perched on a cliff 300 
feet high, and boasts three formi- 
dable concentric walls—one of which 
is eighteen feet high and thirteen 
feet thick. The second wall around 
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1e ancient bastion is some 470 feet 
diameter. And, just in case an in- 
ng army might try to risk it, 
tside these two inner walls is a 
ghty rampart, edged with sharp 


fstones, placed end to end, all en- 
closing more than 1,300 feet along 
ithe edge of a cliff. It’s no wonder 
)Aran’s remarkable stone forts stood 
& the ravages of time and battle for so 
#} many thousands of years. 

| Christianity came to the Arans as 


early as the Fifth Century A.D., and 


the isles flourished for centuries as a 


monastic settlement, founded by St. 


Enda and his monks. Many religious 
frelics are to be found scattered 
? around the rocky isles, including the 


ruins of Teampall an Cheathair 
Alainn (The Church of the Comely 


Four), which contains the grave- 
stones of four ancient saints—Fur- 


sey, Conall, Berchin and Brendan. 
In the same vicinity are interesting 


“old beehive-like huts, Celtic crosses, 


dolmens and holy wells. 

Several other early Celtic 
Churches such as Teampall 
Bhreachiin, which dates back to the 
Ninth Century, even contain re- 
minders that pilgrims journeying 
from far-away Rome came _ to 
Arans—and that was 1,000 years 
ago. As a result of such great re- 
ligious association, the islands be- 
came known many centuries ago as 
Ara-na-naomh, or “Aran of the 
Saints.” 

A great number of the ancient 
Irish traditions are still preserved 
intact by the islanders. Their folk 


songs and tales are flavored with the 


rich fire of a long, stormy legend 


that has been mingled with history. 


And their common language is 
Gaelic, a pure form of the language, 


almost as ancient and rich as their 


own legends. 

But the one thing that strikes 
visitors to the islands first is the 
handicraft. Most of the Aran cot- 
tages have old-fashioned spinning 
wheels on which the heavy, thick 
wool of the sheep is spun into yarn 
to make the handloomed tweed and 
flannel for which the islanders are 
famous. In shopping around, you 
will want to see the famed bawneen, 
the unique undyed flannel which 


wears like iron for years and years 


and is nearly waterproof—a very 
important consideration to the fish- 
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ermen. The heavy wool sweaters are 
warm as toast and knitted tradi- 
tionally in family patterns, handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion, so that few of them are alike. 
These unusual sweaters can be 
bought from the islanders for 
around $10.00 or $12.00 depending 
on the length and patterns, and 
make ideal gifts, particularly for 
outdoor types. 

The hardy islanders make a varie- 
ty of other handcrafts, all of which 
are for sale at ridiculously low prices 
to visitors. All kinds of baskets are 
stacked high outside the houses. 
Then, there are cradles, creels (used 
for carrying turf), lobster pots, 
rounded baskets called ciseans, and 
stout handmade rawhide shoes ideal 
for a sportsman hunter or fisher- 
man. You will also notice the crois, 
a multi-colored sash belt with tas- 
seled ends, worn by many island 
men, but an unusual gift item for 
ladies. 

Many of these typical Aran prod- 
ucts are sold at slightly higher prices 
all over Ireland, imported directly 
from the Arans, and you can find 
them in nearby Galway, Shannon's 
duty-free airport, and in certain 
stores in Dublin that specialize in 
Irish handmade goods. Such a place 
is Cleo’s, 3 Molesworth Street, Dub- 
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lin, just a few steps from the Royal 
Hibernian Hotel. This establish- 
ment buys most of the output from 
the Aran Islanders, and stocks the 
handknit sweaters and rugs, and has 
even provided woolen items for 
arctic expeditions. 

Your first introduction to the 
Arans will be a ride in a flimsy car- 
ragh, those graceful and maneuver- 
able boats that ride the waves like a 
galloping surfboard. Since the regu- 
lar C.I.E. steamer from Galway can’t 
land in Kilronan Bay, you have to 
board one of these craft which are 
manned by the granite-faced is- 
landers with great skill and seaman- 
ship which hasn’t changed much 
since St. Enda’s time. Of course, the 
next carragh may be carting a horse, 
or some crates and bales to transport 
to the Arans. The boats are, like al- 
most everything else on the Arans, 
handmade, with loving care, of 
tarred canvas stretched across slim 
frames of laths. The jaunty craft are 
considered practically unsinkable. 

Fishing, of course, has been the 
islanders’ mainstay from time im- 
memorial, and their deep-lined, 
tanned-leather faces show the effect 
of many winters of seafaring life. All 
the soil, gardens and fields which 
add a splash of greenery to the grey- 
colored rock have been “made by 
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SPORTS 
TRAVEL 


Y eect BOOMS BIGGER each year as an American water sport. Although com- 


YACHTING 


mercial sailing is of minor importance, there are more sailing craft and yachts- 
men today in the U.S. than ever before. More than 500,000 small racing, cruising 
and day sailing boats are owned in the U. S. and the number increases every season. 
The sport is no longer limited to wealthy owners and professional crews, most 
yachts and sailboats being manned by their owners during weekends and vacations. 


The first pleasure vessels were sailed by the early Egyptians when most of the 
Mediterranean was still uncharted. But yachting as a sport did not become popular 
until the Sixteenth Century i in Holland. It was there that the sport got its name from 
jaght schip, which is Dutch for any light, fast sailing vessel. Yachting was first intro- 
duced in England by King Charles II during the 1660s after his exile in Holland. 
Sixty years later, the first yacht organization, the Water Club of Cork Harbor, was 
formed in Ireland. 


In the U. S., the oldest sailing group is the New York Yacht Club, founded in 1844. 
However, wale as a sport in the U.S. began in early Colonial days along the Atlantic 
Coast and on small lakes. In 1866 the first ocean race was held with three schooners 
sailing from New York to England. 


U. S. RACES: The most famous yacht event is the Bermuda Race from New- 
port, R. I., over a course 635 miles long. Sponsored by the Cruising Club of America, 
it will be held this year on June 16. Other major U.S. races are: May 26-27 and June 
9-10, Mallory Cup eliminations at Seattle; June 2-3, Governor’s Cup Race at Ken- 
tucky Lake; June 9-10, Protection Isle Race from Seattle, sponsored by Seattle Yacht 
Club; July 4-5, Yachting Regatta, at Biloxi, Miss. 

FOREIGN: June 8, Royal Ocean Racing Club Race from Portsmouth, England 
to Cherbourg, France; June 23, Swiftsure Lightship Race, at Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, sponsored by Royal Victoria Yacht Club; June 30-July 14, International 
Clyde Yachting Regalia on River Clyde, Scotland; July 29, Cuba Cup Series, at 
Varadero, Cuba: July 1-4, Four Republics Regatta at Pisa, Italy; July 7-15, Yachting 
Regatta, Halsted: Finland; July 25, Sailing Regatta, Harbour Grace, Newfound. 
land. @ 


Every year thousands of new sailing enthusiasts compete in yachting regattas along U.S. 
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arans a 


hand,” for the Aran island peop| 
have wrested everything that grov 
from the rock of their lonely island 
It has been a constant struggle ¢ 
man against nature and the sea | 
always their worst enemy—and be; 
friend. | 

So vital to every aspect of islan 
life is the surrounding sea that farr 
ers for centuries have utilized it 4 
fertilize their barren fields wit 
dredged seaweed and sand, turnir) 
their harsh land into’ farmab) 
acreage. ; 

There are no hotels on the Arai 
but a number of guest houses a 
take care of visitors who are not aq 
verse to “roughing” it a bit, for com 
forts on the island are few. Con 
neely’s Kilmurvey Guest Hous 
charges around $2.75 for a comfor: 
able bed and breakfast from May t 
September. During the rest of thi 
year the rate drops to about $2. 30.¢ 
$2.50 daily. Kilmurvey House 
another of the Aran guest house 
open to travelers and their weekk 
charges are about $15.00 which in 
clude regular bed and breakfast+ 
and a breakfast in Ireland is a man 
sized, American-style spread of po 
ridge or cereal, eggs and bacon 
coffee or tea and mounds of hom: 
baked bread and creamy butter an 
jam. 

The regular steamer service fror 
Galway is operated by C.LE., Irs 
land’s nationalized transport con 
pany, which schedules two to thre 
sailings weekly, and extra boats ar 
put on the run for the summe 
months, which include day-long e> 
cursion trips from Galway on Sur 
days and bank holidays. Roundtri 
boat fare is $2.80. Daily train service 
link Galway with Dublin, Limeric 
(the city near Shannon Airport) 
Cork (where many transatlanti 
liners put off passengers at nearb 
Cobh) , and other parts of Irelanc 
Shannon’s big airport is a regula 
stop on air services, including Pa 
American, TWA and other intern: 
tional flights coming from the U. ; 

But even with these transport: 
tion links to the mainland, the Ara 
Islands remain today, as they hav 
been since the beginning of tim 
out of this world. @ 
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' Letter From 
The Publisher 


M ECENTLY, TRAVEL devoted its entire issue to Eu- 
R rope, and last month all but one article concerned 
a section of the United States. Yet examination of 
)the two issues would show apparently more thorough 
coverage of the Continent than the U. S. receives from 
scattered articles about several areas. Why should this 
4 be so? Because the United States, aside from its immen- 
jsity, has a tremendous diversity almost impossible to 
capture fully even in the thickest of volumes. 
Every state—including little Rhode Island—has 
} enough appealing features to fill any issue of TRAVEL. 
q This limitless range places America at the forefront of 
| travel attractions. Hardly a citizen does not live within 
/ a few hours or less from scenic splendors that others 
| travel days to reach. And America’s great transportation 
| companies and firms involved in the tourist business 
have made it possible to see the wonders of the United 
States with a minimum outlay of both cash and time, 
§ yet in comfort and safety. 
| U. S. National Parks alone catered to 50,007,838 peo- 
} ple last year—a triumphal figure that in itself is a tribute 
to the glories and recreation possibilities found within 
the confines of America’s shores. Millions more visited 
the nation’s huge, impressive and dynamic cities, from 
-awe-inspiring New York to magic San Francisco. 
} Beaches and mountain resorts, too, rang, as they will 
again this summer, with the rich cries of happy vaca- 
tioners discovering America’s delights. 

Not mere financial considerations keep so many well- 
‘paid Americans in the U. S., but the numberless pleas- 
ures and pursuits of the nation—from golfing in Colo- 
- rado to deep-sea fishing off Florida. 

Additionally, travelers roam from border to border 
without encountering language barriers, money ex- 
change problems or a single visa stamping—and all in 
a climate of complete and joyous freedom. # 


Hoo. 


. H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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ADVISORY BOARD: 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirkland, Carveth Wells. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


VA dresses stews oe Meh iets com ahem ise 

(please print) 
CHE Yi eet nese ste Ce aden snessope aden secs exteras oes ane cents Peetoaraetcnegseser Seca tes 
Staten me oer eee ceseet ca tien ceclencsactacsh sonensecestonecenteeges 
Name of nominating membet.................ccccssssrereeserensnsesenes 
T NGG NY Sot escesack ee eet O OB cte b gacece e  eRPPEY Rr SEED 


Read This Special Offer! 
SEE EUROPE THIS YEAR IN 
YOUR OWN CAR! 


SELL 


IT BACK TO US! 


THEN 


SEE it in Simca's “Aronde" 
model, the middle-size Euro- 
pean car... Not too small, 
not too large—ideal for 
European roads. 


See Europe Economically! 


For Complete Information 


d 
Write today to: PURCHASE a an 


we'll pay all gasoline expenses 
for the first 2,000 miles... 


Simca 


AUTO-TOURIST- 
EUROPE, Inc., 

21 Buade St., Quebec, 
Que., Canada 
Exclusive Agents for 
SIMCA 


AND WE’LL BUY BACK 
THE SIMCA AT THE 
END OF YOUR TRIP 
ON A PRE-FIXED 
BASIS! 


ARONDE | 


NORTH AMERICAN 
SOUTH AMERICAN 


Cec ocauen 


Could 
SO WONDERFUL 


eee A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


“Wonderful” is the word! And you'll agree, once you've cruised 
America’s Great Inland Seas. Want to rest...or play ...or 
laze away happy hours in the afternoon sun? Do you like blue 
water and blue skies? Care to meet a host of new friends? Do 
Bay parties, dancing and deck sports interest you? Then plan 
now to spend your '56 vacation sailing through many of the 
most scenic and historic sections of America. 


Your TRAVEL AGENT has all the details. 
7 DAYS from $154.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. Over 2200 
miles of exciting cruising. 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE Please send mesa, freelcopmehivourase) 
Dept. T 


5-DAY cruises from $129.50 and 
2-DAY cruises from $39.50 avail- 
able from Detroit only. 


Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 4 daress 
Detroit 26, Mich. City Zone State 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


eal f 


te 


Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Jabs that lead to a spot of color 
on the canvas 

Striking scene in Alabam’ 

This has quite an edge on 

Heart attack 

Weird water 

What a man tries to prove he is 
after six weeks in Reno 
Americans in these, the Swedes 
say, are over their heads 

Sou’ boys by Sou’east! 

What the driver should do to the 
last drink 

This makes you the tops 

This is not quite the thing but 
it is in or of it 

O.K. boss? 

You'll find a lot of these back- 
ward hotels in England 

Meet Miss Rook 

Big mouths 

Good friends of Scotch 

Stories from Country Life 

No no! 

We are giving you something for 
nothing here 

The once over 

What Adam must have had a lot 
of 

Where they like S.R.O. 

Early Roosevelt letters 

What you generally do once 
you get on the Queen Mary 
Modern broomstick for witches 
Toiler for Tito 


All the actor wanted for break- 
fast 

What the sturdy sons of toil 
found on their hands 

What the traffic did to the 


Farmer’s goat 

This will burn you up! 

Part of a stinger 

Pretty little things at the office 
Beat this if you can! 

West is West 

The notes from these fall due in 
the spring 
How the 
worked out 
To come up for a square deal 

A guess down east 

Sour note at the cocktail party 
Basket where early Works of Ted 
Shane were enshrined 


Collections of cute saying of Old 
Poops 


Grand Slam _ never 


Vertical 


Foxy hideouts 

Unsocial climber 

Hills of Sunset Boulevard 

Wet stuff you can always get at 
the A & P 

What polite cowboys call schoel 
teachers 

This includes practically every- 
thing but the kitchen sink 

This ends Reno for all time 

He didn’t lose his shirt here. He 
cleaned up 

Bag of treasures 

What the politicians love to slice 
This is slow work but it finally 
will wear down even the rock of 
Gibraltar 

Grace Kelly’s wedding 

A little change for China 

How to be successful Z 

Half London is always here 
How Columbus proved the world 
was round i 
Old-fashioned yards 
Yankee pitcher at 
Mass. 

A preferred share 
Teenage love 

A lot of people go to Europe to 
get over these 

What Edgar Wallace characters 
are always coming in and out of 
This looks down on Indians 
Lazy Susan 

Disputed basin 

A musical tramp 

These each have two Spanish 
banks 

These are not good Union suits 
Of silvery whitenesses like 
French money : 
Stalin doesn’t live here any more 
A real hood 

This will gull you properly 
Always getting through, darn it! 
What Noel Coward was to the 
rude lady 

Big-headed cut-up 

What they called the fat girl 
Red ahead 

Some people think this is the 
most important word in the 
English language 

They called her this for hex 
charity 

Seers 

Dunking place 

This precedes the mode in Pari: 
The cockney gave a couple of 
these before Hurray! 


Concord, 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


» 1. In a certain city, every Friday morning, tourists 
swatch the Grand Ruler come out of his Palace with his 
Wspangled retinue and walk to morning service. Where 
jis this? 
_ 2. The Palace Hotel is five hours from London, four 
{ hours from Paris, and twelve hours from New York. It 
is one of the cheapest luxury hotels in the world—you 
ican stay there for under $4.00 a day including meals. 
) Where is it? 
3. A dachshund from Frankfurt with its tongue hang- 
# ing out was traveling with a Russian wolfhound, who 
# loped gracefully and effortlessly ahead of him. “Vous 
-marchez plus vite que moi,” whimpered the exhausted 
§ dachshund who spoke, of course, in the language of the 
» country through which they were going. Where were 
I they? 
| 4. Where would you expect to find the Rock Hotel? 
5. Speaking of the Duchess of Westminster and Mr. 
} Lewis, are they: . 
(a) Iwo prize-winning descendants of My Own 
Brucie? 
(b) The biography of Sinclair Lewis by Dorothy 
Thompson? 
(c) The names of a woman who married the 
Duke of Westminster, divorced him, and 
the man she married after? 
(d) Sure things in the two o'clock at Belmont? 

6. Where do you find the Berbers? 

7. Supply the missing word: “With a world on 
his shoulders) (like ————— ) on information like 
an. ————— he knew where the ————— mountains 
were located.’”’ (By the way, where are they?) 

8. Where is Louisa M. Alcott’s house, and is it open 
to tourists? 

9. In what city is the department of sanitation run by 

Spain, the police department staffed by Belgium, and 
the finances operated by Great Britain? 

10. Is New Brunswick on the East or the West Coast 
of Canada? 

11. What city has streets named for all the early Presi- 
dents of the United States going in their correct order 
through the business district? 

12. What is wrong here? “An Englishman stayed six 
months in the Waldorf Hotel in order to enjoy the 
sights of New York last year.” 

13. Where is Ybor City, and what is it? 

14. What are the five ways of reaching Greece and its 
antiquities? 

15. Two islands in the Mediterranean are Corsica and 
Crete. Which one is bigger and who owns them? 
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HOW — 
TO 
PACK 

Le 


BAG 


by CAROL LANE 


WOMEN © TRAVEL DIRECTOR 
SHELL OIL. COMBANY 


Mlscrer THE-ART OF PACKING AND MULTIPLY THE SPACE IN 
YOUR LUGGAGE. HERE ARE TRICKS SEASONED TRAVELERS 
USE IN: PUTTING ALL THEY NEED FOR A THREE- DAY 
WEEKEND INTO ONE 2I-INCH BAG: 


GET UP A REGULAR FILING SYSTEM 
IN YOUR SUITCASE BY MAKING 
WHAT | CALL “LUGGAGE LEAVES" 
HERE'S HOW ITS DONE: = 
‘CUT SHEETS THE LENGTH AND <= 


—Z_ ss Lz 
‘WIDTH OF YOUR SUITCASE. So << 
FROM PLASTIC. CUT HANDLES, a SSS 
SEW THEM ON, ; 
AND ADD LABELS 
"SPORTSWEAR? 


‘NCCESSORIES" ETC, PACK EACH 

CATEGORY OF CLOTHES ON TOP OF 

ITS LABELED SHEET, FOLDING EVERY- 

THING AS LATAS FOSSIBLE.TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 

IN A LOWER LAYER, SIMPLY LIFT OUT THE LAYERS 
ABOVE. NOTHING IS MUSSED. 


PLACE YOUR WASHCLOTH FLAT INSIDE 
SHOWER CAP- WHEN WASHCLOTH 

IS WET, FOLD SHOWER CAP IN HALF TO 
KEEP THE WETNESS: INSIDE. 


[PUT JEWELRY.IN A FLANNEL SILVERWARE 
BAG TO PREVENT SCATTERING AND SCRATCHING, 


PROTECT HOSE BY TUCKING THEM 
INSIDE GLOVES PUT COSMETICS AND OTHER 
SPILLABLES IN APLASTIC BAG. 4 


AS AN EXTRA 
PRECAUTION, SEAL BOTTLE NECKS WITH CELLOPHANE 
COPYRIGHT 1950 SHELL OIL COMAANY 
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Odds and Inns 


vER 40 major U. S. cities will 
O have new or enlarged hotels 
this year, with total construc- 

tion costing over $350,000,000, ac- 
cording to U. S. Commerce Dept e 
New motel boom is underway. in 
Atlantic City, N. J., with ten motel 
projects under construction. New 
group will cost $4,000,000, add 561 
units to area... . Pennsylvania has 
put 3% tax on hotel rooms—other 
states may follow suit if tax proves 
successful revenue raiser. . . . Con- 
struction of $1,000,000 hotel at Lake 
Okoboji, Iowa, has begun. Building 
will have 150 rooms overlooking 
lake. Stardust Hotel in Las 
Vegas, lavish resort costing $2,500,- 
000, is near completion. . . . Many 
hotels are adding “‘converters” to 
ends of beds to accommodate tall 
travelers. New devices lengthen 
standard-size beds to 88 inches... . 
Fire razed 87-year-old Mansion Inn 
at Wayland, Mass....N. Y. C. hotels 
are spending $30,000,000 on im- 
provements this year, three times as 
much as last year. .. . Sea Hotel in 
Denver, Colo., will be torn down 
soon to make way for new 28-story 
Murchison Tower. . . . Treadway 
Inn at Rochester, N. Y., now offers 
24-hour dictation, typing service. 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $2.95 


—— — MAIL COUPON TODAY-———- 


TRAVEL, 50 w. 57th st., New York 19, N.Y. 
Wenelose $..,...c:cscascersessee for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $2.95 each. 


Name 


Address 


Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries extra. 


Mark Thomas Inn Wins Top Design Awar. 
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Guests entering driveway see shade trees, trim cottages with garages hidden from view. 


ARK Thomas Inn, a new road- 

M side hotel-in Del Monte, 

Calif., has won an Award of 

Merit presented by the American 

Institute of Architects for the way 

its layout design fitted the surround- 
ing countryside. 

At present, the Inn operates 30 
modern. bedroom units and four 
shops for overnight travelers and va- 
cationers. Nearby are public beach 
areas, picnic facilities, and a large 
golf course. Inn officials plan even- 


tually to add a restaurant, bar, rec: 
reation area, swimming pool anc 
more units. 

When the Inn was being de 
signed, officials of Delcorp, Inc., the 
hotel owners, decided to build the 
driveways and units in open space 
to preserve several large 100-year 
old oak trees. Their idea was to have 
“the beauty and sculpture of the 
trees dominate the area with simple 
wooden structures fitting carefully 
in between.” 


Hilton Plans To Build Huge Bangkok Hotel 


EW MAJOR international hotel 
N will be built in Bangkok, 

Thailand by Hilton Hotels 
International. The hotel will be un- 
der the sponsorship of Her Majesty, 
Queen Rambhai Bharni of Thai- 
land, who will be a major share- 
holder. 

Estimated cost of the hotel will 
be from three to four million dol- 
lars. ‘The hotel will be the largest in 
Thailand with approximately 300 
guest rooms and will be completely 
air-conditioned. It will be located 
near the temples of the Reclining 
Buddha, the Emerald Buddha and 
the ‘Temple of Dawn and in the 


vicinity of government buildings. 


Included in the new hotel will be 
a variety of restaurants, meeting 
rooms, international shops, parking 
areas, recreational facilities anc 
gardens. 

A roof garden is also plannec 
which will provide a lounge anc 
promenades overlooking the city 
The finest Thai art decorations anc 
furnishings will be featured in the 
interiors. 

Plans for the hotel will be pre 
pared by leading Thai architects ir 
cooperation with American experts 
The Hilton organization will trair 
key members of the Thai staff in it 
techniques in various Hilton Hotel 
throughout the world. 
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IGH UP IN the Pyrenees, tucked 
m between France and Spain, 
“lost amidst the mountains, lies 
the compact country of Andorra— 
an independent nation with less 
than 6,000 inhabitants. Although it 
is close to the main tourist routes of 
western Europe, Andorra is scarely 
touched by the hordes of world 
travelers and so still. retains much 
of the feudal flavor in the customs 
of the Middle Ages. Its genuine, 
quaint antiquity, the magnificence 
of its snow peaks, deep valleys, flow- 
er-covered hillsides and ancient ter- 
races piled high up the southern 
slopes appeal to the traveling indi- 
vidualist who wants to find some- 
thing different. 

_ The element of paradox is in ev- 
erything about Andorra. In reality 
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Hidden in towering mountains between France and Spain, 


Andorra's capital—highest in all Europe—mixes feudal flavor 


» 


e Fel 
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a republic, in diplomatic circles this 
tiny state is considered a monarchy. 
Although technically independent, 
Andorrans pay princes—neither of 
whom is really a prince—of two 
neighboring countries to help rule 
them. Andorra flies a flag, but no 
nation officially recognizes it. 

Few Andorrans own or can drive 
automobiles. There is only one 
through road, part of which is 
closed by snow seven months of the 
year. Yet this country has the high- 
est per capita automobile registra- 
tion in the world. 

Percentage-wise, Andorra has one 
of the largest armies in the world, 
but there are no private soldiers. 
There are no uniforms and no pay, 
and the army has not been used for 
700 years. The most important oc- 


of Middle Ages with fun-sparked fiestas. 


cupation of the people of the coun- 
try is an illegal one: smuggling. And 
so it goes in this land of anachro- 
nisms, where mail may be sent any- 
where within the country at no 
charge whatsoever, and yet the pos- 
tal system easily balances its budget. 

In July, my family and I stormed 
its mountain recesses by bicycle. We 
came in from the French side, 
crossed the pass of Col de Puymor- 
ens, a height of 6,283 feet, and went 
even higher, to almost 8,000 feet, to 
gain Andorra itself. Gliding down 
from the first height, we were 
shrouded in thick fog. A piercing 
wind met us and beat through our 
windbreakers. Because the roads 
were slippery with clouds, we had 
to brake the bikes constantly to 
check a dangerous speed. Our 
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The Center of Convenience! ¥ 
Live near every point of 
interest at this world- 
famed address- preferred 
by people whose 
Opinions count! 


Write for illustrated 
New York Guide. 


Spacious rooms and 
suites at modest rates 
in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 
Air-Conditioned 
Television 
Modern Garage 


SP, Barry Shenk 


Managing Director 


44 West 44th Street 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


between Times Square ¥% 
and Radio City.” - 


YOU CAN 
EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
AS YOU TRAVEL 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 


No matter where you go, you can give 
your child an approved education with 
the famous Calvert Courses. Calvert 


b etc. Lessons, books, supplies provided. 
’ Complete easy-to-follow instructions. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. No ex- 
perience needed. More than 100,000 
children all over the world have been 
taught by the Calvert method. Start any time. Transfer 
easily, Catalog. Give child’s age, school grade. 


780 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 
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In This Topsy-Turvy Country, You Liv 


leather gloves were little protection 
against the biting wind. 

Finally reaching the bottom, we 
immediately started up again, this 
time to Port d’Envalira, the pass 
just inside Andorra’s borders. We 
had to walk most of the five miles, 
pushing our loaded cycles, and at 
last crested the peak at 7,829 feet. 
Crossing over toward Soldeu, the 
first Andorran village on the road, 
we watched the fog lift, though only 
for a moment. Shining in the sun- 
light were the towering white peaks 
of the Pyrenees Oriental, with long 
snow plumes blowing out behind a 
jagged, saw-tooth jaw. Far below, 
the little hamlet appeared, carved 
out of the rock itself—shelter. 

Moving down the slopes, we 
passed flocks of sheep guarded by a 
shepherd with his dogs. A colder, 
more lonely life is hard to imagine. 
He stands, staff in hand, covered by 
a sheepskin cape, while the cold, wet 
clouds blow about him, hiding him 
completely most of the time. It is 
truthfully another, older world. 

There was nothing primitive, 
however, about the hotel to which 
we coasted down until we were out 
of the clouds—down to where it was 
warm and sunny in Soldeu. From a 
corner room with all conveniences, 
we looked out over weather-beaten 
houses huddled together as if for 
protection, their grey-blue slate 
roofs pressing them into the warmth 
of the earth. From the broad dining- 
room with windows across the entire 
width, you look down to the moun- 
tain stream below, the Valira. Be- 
yond are the ever-present peaks. 

Dinner itself is a long ritual, for 
everyone has been afoot on the 
slopes all afternoon. You begin with 
entremeses, then the Andorran 
paella of rice with hare, young arti- 
chokes, young peas in the pod, 
pimiento, and seasoning of saffron. 
The fish course is mountain trout, 
caught that very afternoon. The 
meat is lean steak with wild mush- 
rooms. You drink rosy native wine, 


which is still cool from dank cave 

We had a room and three mea 
a day for $2.50 per person—a bi 
more than at this type of hotel 3 
Spain and somewhat less than 
France. The currency of the cou) 
try is both Spanish pesetas ar 
French francs, and the cost of livin) 
lies between the two. The peop} 
speak Spanish and French as well ; 
their own native Catalan. | 

This is Upper Andorra, for tin 
though it is, the country is divide: 
Here, with slopes a carpet of azalea; 
gentians, daffodils, orchids and wil 
roses, with climbing footpaths reac: 
ing to the silver firs and above 1 
conifers, gnarled and twisted by th 
winds, to grasslands around th 
Cercle dels Pessons, the circle « 
lakes around which graze herds* 
half-wild horses, is the quiet sectic 
where travelers come to rest an 
naturalists to catalog flowers. 

You may hunt the chamois ¢ 
take trout from the cold mountai 
streams. For the latter, the Anda 
rans prefer poaching with nets 1 
using the conventional fly rod. Th 
method not only nets them mo: 
fish but has the added charm fe 
them of being illegal. 

In these upper valleys are tl 
little hamlets that have not ehange 
for many years—the narrow, win: 
ing, climbing streets, the arche 
stone bridges, twisting stone wall 
old cottages with lichen-covere 
slate roofs. There are the o! 
churches with their Roman car 
paniles. Inside are primitive fresco 
of the earliest Gothic period. T] 
interior of one Andorran count 
church has been dismembered ar 
moved to the great Palacio Nacion 
in Barcelona, where it now forr 
the major exhibit of antiquity. | 
the uplands you may actually li 
in the old world. 

Since the war, the travelit 
American is sometimes embarrass 


by the various effects upon Eut 


peans of our conspicuous intern 
tional role of guardian of the fr 
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| Like A Medieval King On $2.50 Per Day 


and money-lender to the world. He 
need not be in Upper Andorra. 
They have barely heard of Ameri- 
cans. 

Lower Andorra is more progres- 
sive and more “touristy.” There are 
more hotels, slightly more expensive 
than the one in Soldeu, but even 
here complete room and board may 
be had for $4.00 or $5.00 a day. 
There are a number of spas claim- 
ing their hot natural baths cure any 
known disease. 

It is in Lower Andorra that most 
of the automobiles are to be found, 
duly registered but not kept for 
long. The major national industry 
is smuggling contraband goods 


across the French and Spanish bor- 


ders. So old and profitable is the 
trade that long ago it acquired a 
quasi-moral respectability. With 
their two neighbors each wanting 
the other’s goods, and high tariffs 
prohibiting easy distribution, An- 
dorrans act as retailers, and the 
autos are soon filtered into Spain at 
enormous profit. 

Contrabanding dictates even the 
leading agricultural crop—tobacco. 
Throughout southern Europe, An- 
dorran cigarettes are sold under any 
- known brand, packaged and 
stamped with official-looking for- 
geries. The only give-away is that 
occasionally a slipshod employee 
may insert dark Spanish Bisontes 


; into a Chesterfield package. 


Not unrelated to skilled stamp 
forgery is the highly profitable—but 
legitimate—sale of postage stamps 
which collectors buy. Profit from 
these sales balances Andorra’s pos- 
tal budget. 

Historically, the Andorrans trace 
their independence to the Emperor 
Charlemagne, who wanted a buffer 
state between his lands to the north 
and the Moorish Moslems in Spain. 
Napoleon once had the opportunity 
of annexing the little state but de- 
clined, remarking that “Andorra is 
a political curiosity; it must be pre- 
served,” and re-proclaimed it a con- 
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stitutional republic. So although 
technically Andorra is a republic, 
second only to San Marino in antiq- 
uity, actually it is ruled by a demo- 
cratic parliament chosen from a 
very exclusive aristocracy and two 
“princes, the Bishop of Urgel in 
Spain and the President of France. 

Andorran republican independ- 
ence can be traced to a quarrel be- 
tween the Count of Foix and the 
Bishop of Urgel in 1278, a pirating 
brawl in which each was planning 
to take over the other’s property. As 
often happens in such cases, they 
both lost. From that time to the 
present, for their services, His Holi- 
ness receives by decree pesetas 
equalling $11.50 plus a dozen each 
of hams, chickens and cheeses. The 
French “prince” receives only $2.50 
and no victuals. i 

The actual governing is done by 
the body of elders who meet in 
secret twice a year. For these occa- 
sions they wear long black robes and 
three-cornered hats resembling 
those of America’s forefathers. This 
body sets up courts which adminis- 
ter their laws. 

Internationally, the life of Andor- 
ra has been serene. The little land 
stands solidly for national defense 
as every man who owns a gun must 
serve in the army. But peace is kept 
because there are no troops to be 
ordered into battle. Everyone is an 
officer. The squabble over social 
protocol among army wives has 
been controlled by eliminating all 
pay and uniforms. 

To see the best of the Valleys of 
Andorra, you must go by foot or 
pack animal. There are no “im- 
provements” such as highways. But 
if you forego for a while some of the 
ease of the Twentieth Century, you 
may actually live for a bit in the 
Fifteenth. And you need not worry 
about not getting off the beaten 
tourist track, either physically or 
culturally. The greater possibility is 
that you will find yourself beating 
your own. 


Traveling 
by Car? 


ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO PLEASURE 


when your trip is planned by 
Sinclair Auto Tour Service. Free 
maps and information show best 
routes, places to see, where to stay. 
You save bother, time and money. 
Write— 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR .. . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


THRILLING! 
EDUCATIONAL! 
EXHIBITS © DANCES 

AUGUST 9-12 


Write for Information 


cand wewnrco) Ceremonial Association 
me tolincariTat ) Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 
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Here Are 4 Components For Top Shots 
And How To Handle Them Professionally 


By Will Lane 


Le Bd PETS eae BONE Ee EN Seine ea 

O FIND THE essence of a place, and of the people 

in it, and to put this essence on film and bring 

it home—this is my definition of travel photogra- 
phy. Places and people make pictures. Whether you 
travel to next-door Podunk or far-away Phoenicia, how 
do you get at this essence, how do you know what to 
look for? 

The first step of picture-taking is picture-seeing. Look 
at everything. Find what is unique about a place. What 
is the mood, atmosphere, tempo? What are the sounds, 
smells, feelings? If you are aware of these characteristics, 
you can bring them out in your pictures. Let them 
permeate your film. Look for them in four phases: 

1. Natural phenomena—mountains, plains, lakes, 
oceans, trees, vegetation—everything that was there be- 
fore the human hand of man arrived. In other words, 
look for the hand of nature, and how she has applied 
it to the landscape. 

2. Man’s contribution to the landscape—roads, farms, 
bridges, cities, buildings. After man has made his mark, 
the land becomes more interesting precisely because 
human beings will look at the pictures. 

3. People. Shoot portraits, faces, closeups. The char- 
acteristics of a country are reflected in the faces of its 
people. Shoot children and old people—these are the 
ones who are closest to the source from which they came. 
Do not waste too much film on those who wear a 
mask—of indifference, politeness or blank prettiness. 

4. Activity. People reveal themselves by their actions, 
at work and play, and incidentally also by the clothes 
they wear. 

Make a picture-report under each of these four head- 
ings. When you travel, the first thing you want to know 
is about the natural phenomena. What is the terrain 
like? Is it mountainous, flat, wet, dry, tropically over- 
grown or desert-barren? 

The next phase of the picture is what man has 
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Navajo Indian woman in Arizona desert is excellent example of 


photo combining all major phases essential for appealing picture. 


wrought from what nature has given him—roads cut- 
ting through the jungle or skyscrapers jutting into the 


sky. How has a landscape been dealt with, utilized or 


mutilated? A bamboo bridge across the Tagsaysay Riv- 
er in the Philippines means one thing, and a steel-con- 
crete structure spanning the Hudson means another, 
but both speak the same language pictorially. 

Third, look for the people. The faces of the people 
are a mirror of the face of the land. Good closeups will 
be the best part of your collection, eliciting ohs and ahs 
from approving friends, after many other pictures are 
gone and forgotten. 


Fourth, find people at work and play. People are 


everywhere the same, we are told, but it is fascinating 


to see the different ways they have of doing the same 
things. In Westchester, a housewife prepares dinner in 
a gleaming kitchen of neon lights and stainless steel. 
Her sister in Africa might be doing the same duty over a 
bonfire of twigs. To the eyes of a Japanese photogra- 
pher, both of these housewives would appear equally 
exotic. Each man has his own interpretation of what 
is unusual or distinctive. 

Out of the four subjects listed, if I had to limit my- 
self to one, I would shoot the faces—portraits of people 
are most indicative of the nature and the quality of a 
country or a place. However, a complete picture report 
should have all four, although not necessarily individu- 
ally. In many cases, two or three of these categories will 
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ome together in one picture. Visualize a Polynesian 
sherman on a sandy shore, flinging a spear at a passing 


1 porpoise. Behind him is a background of grass huts and 


palm trees. This would be an interesting travel picture 


_ for three reasons. It reveals (1) the natural terrain and 
} climate of the country involved, in the beach and palm 


trees; (2) it shows what man has wrought in the village 
which is typically Polynesian; and (3) the fisherman 
at work, using spears or nets and other material that are 
characteristic of the place and people. Add a fore- 
ground closeup of the fisherman, or of another native, 


#} and you have all four phases in one picture. 


The juxtaposition of all the information brought 
together in contact makes one picture with everything 
in it worth many times individual pictures. With a 


_ work of art, ordinary arithmetic no longer prevails. 


Nature sometimes is very cooperative. You reach a 
scene just at the psychological moment—the weather is 
right, the sun is where you want it, and all the details 
in the scene work perfectly together—a road down there, 
a tree, a bird in the sky. Everything clicks. If not, you 
have to rearrange things or come back another time. 

People are more cooperative than nature. With a 
little explanation of what you want, you can get them 
to do almost anything for pictorial purposes. Photogra- 

_phers are sometimes bashful about asking for coopera- 
tion from strangers. This is a mistake. Whether you are 
filming savage African tribes or high-hat Manhattan 
socialites, they will be glad to help you, if properly 
approached. 

Sometimes it is easier to shoot first and ask later. 
Sometimes you can arrange in advance, by a letter or 
telephone. If you’re making a special trip some place 
for a specific picture, don’t risk delay, but make plans in 


_advance. However, usually the photographer’s problem 


is merely to ask someone to stand in a certain place, or 
perhaps to move out of a scene altogether. 

While vacationing on the beach recently, I watched 
a photographer trying to shoot a certain scene. ‘Tour- 
ists continually kept getting in his way. The photogra- 
pher waited for what seemed like hours. Finally, when I 
saw what he was trying to do, I went up to the people 
and explained. They jumped at the chance to be of 
help. If they had been asked to move into the scene, they 
would have moved with equal alacrity, perhaps more so. 

Use a little tact and you will get the help you want, 
even if it involves more than passive cooperation, even 
if you want someone to perform for you, in work or play, 
riding a horse, swinging a tennis racket, high-diving, 
farming, gardening, pottery-making or lumbering. 

You may not always have time to make these arrange- 
ments yourself. In that case, it is a good idea to join a 
camera club which sponsors tours and outings. And 
when you take a vacation trip, select one that has been 
_ planned especially for photographic purposes, such as 
the Thru-the-Lens Vacation Tours conducted by ‘Trav- 
elworld, 5814 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. These tours 
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can be arranged directly with the company or throug’ 
your travel agent. 

The advantage of a camera tour is that even the 
picture-taking arrangements are made in advance. Na- 
tives, models in costume, craft workers, dancers—what- 
ever the situation calls for is there when you arrive on 
scene. ‘Ihis saves a lot of time and money that is en- 
tailed when you have to make arrangements individual- 
ly for the cooperation of local people. Also, the tour is 
guided by an experienced photographer. Usually he 
has been over the ground many times so that he can 
provide first-hand information in addition to technical 
camera help. For the beginner, a tour can be as educa- 
tional as a photography course. 

During the second half of this year there are about 
fifteen different Travelworld tours scheduled to 
Europe, Hawaii, Mexico, Guatemala and South Amer- 
ica. Also, there are tours to Navajoland and the Colo- 
rado Rockies, where you visit the Navajo Indians—in 
fact, almost live with them. Unusual and out of the way 
places, many of them ordinarily unreachable, are 


_ brought before your lens by these special camera tours. 


QUESTION & ANSWER FORUM 


QUESTION: I like those dark, blue skies in Koda- 
chrome pictures. Can I use the same filter I have fe 
black and white? 


ANSWER: No. A Polaroid filter is used to darken 
skies in color pictures. The sky must be blue, of course, 
not overcast. Underexposure also will give darkened 
sky. 


QUESTION: Is color filming more difficult than 
black and white? A friend advises me not to touch it 
until I first master black and white. 


ANSWER: Color filming is easier. The added effect 
of color is a simplification because that’s the way our 
eyes see it. The exposure problem is a little more criti- 
cal with color, but with a little care, that is easily solved. 
Try some color film, in stills or movies, and see for 
yourself. @ 


‘LITTLE 


TRAVELLER”’ 


LIGHT WEIGHT (I! LB.) FOLDING IRON 
This little space saver folds flat—takes less luggage and storage 
space—ideal for travelers, college students, servicemen and 
women, salesmen, etc. Thousands in eyeryday use. 


e Ready to use in 60 seconds e Beveled edge and tapered toe 
e High quality chromeplated, 14 gauge steel 


GUARANTEED ONE FULL YEAR 


BELL PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box No. 561, Youngstown 1, Ohio 
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Off-Beat Riviera 
Dear Sirs: 

I hope that other articles in your 
magazine are more accurate than Off- 
Beat Riviera by Peggy Mason (TRAVEL, 
April, 1956). What she has to say 
about St. Paul-de-Vence and particularly 
about the Colombe d’Or is, to my knowl- 
edge, far from correct. My husband and 
I have been going to the Colombe d’Or 
each year since 1949. The late M. Roux, 
proprietor of the inn, founded an art 
school at St. Paul after the first World 
War with Picasso, Derain and others. 
M. Roux eventually felt himself less 
gifted than his now famous colleagues, 
and turned to inn-keeping. But up to his 
death in 1954, he still painted, and ev- 
ery day he arranged exquisite bouquets 
for the well in the court, for the bar and 
the dining room. The pictures his widow 
and son inherited were either bought 
from, or given to him by, his confreres, 
and not taken in exchange for bed and 
board. Many valuable paintings grace 
the bedrooms. M. Roux always gave a 
reduction in pension for those who prac- 
ticed the arts, including this writer. As 
to St. Paul, cars are not forbidden in the 
town. Large cars—American makes, for 
example—cannot pass through the 
gates. Two or three of our artist friends 
who live in the town—including the 
weaver—have cars inside. There are no 
tables around “the famous old fountain,” 
from which many of the local inhabi- 
tants draw their water. Above the foun- 
tain, on a balcony, is a cafe where tour- 
ists congregate. Miss Mason is right 
about the charms of Eze, Villefrance, 
etc., but let me say a word in favor of 
Antibes and of the incredibly lovely 
three-hour drive from St. Paul through 
Coursegoules, Bouyon, Carros, with 
lunch chez Possemeux at Gattieres. 

Mary Lapsley 

Cincinnati, O. 
Contributor Mann—not Mason—has 
sent the following reply to TRAVELER 
Lapsley—Ed. 

I am afraid that I must consider Miss 
Lapsley rather unjust in labelling my 
article, Off-Beat Riviera, inaccurate. ... 
Miss Lapsley says that the pictures in 
M. Roux’s inn were either bought or 
given to him, and were not taken in ex- 
change for bed and board. Since Miss 
Lapsley has stayed at this inn every year 
since 1949, I am quite prepared to be- 
lieve that she knows this particular inn 
inside out, and perhaps she did hear 
M. Roux say at some time that he had 
never taken paintings in exchange for 
bed and board. However, as Miss Lap- 
sley no doubt knows, it is a common 
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practice in France for young artists to 
give paintings to restaurateurs, etc., 
return for food and/or lodging. As it 
happened, I visited the Colombe d’Or in 
the company of the official press repre- 
sentative of the French tourist office on 
the Riviera. And it was from this source 
that I obtained the information. . . . Fur- 
thermore, an official publication of the 
French tourist office, How to See the 
Riviera, states that “Paul Roux... has 
put up the most famous artists of his 
time and has supplied them, on occasion, 
not only with board and lodging but also 
with brushes, paints and tobacco.” This 
seemed to bear out the statement given 
to me by the representative of the French 
tourist office, and since, as I said, the 
above-mentioned practice is a common 
one in France, I saw—and still see—no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment: As to Miss Lapsley’s second point 
—if she had read my piece more care- 
fully she would have noted that I did not 
say “cars are forbidden in the town.” 
What I did say was that cars cannot en- 
ter the town as it is a walled village and 
the gateway is too narrow to allow for 
the passage of cars. Again, to quote the 
above-mentioned official French tourist 
office publication on this point: “. . . 
American cars are drawn up obediently 
at the foot of the walls whose two gate- 
Ways give entrance only to people on 
foot or to light carts drawn by an ass 
or one horse.” As to Miss Lapsley’s third 
claim of an “inaccuracy” in my article, 
she states that “there are no tables 
around the famous old fountain.” How- 
ever, I said nary a word in my piece 
about there being tables around the 
fountain. I simply said the inhabitants 
“sit around the famous old fountain. . .” 
And this I saw them doing—sitting on 
the edge of the old stone fountain, sitting 
on ledges of buildings surrounding the 
fountain, etc. People need not of neces- 
sity have “tables and chairs” in order 
to “sit around.” I wish Miss Lapsley 
luck on the three-hour drive from St. 
Paul... and if she should get a letter 
criticizing her for inaccuracies in [a 
possible] article, I hope that said letter 
writer is at least accurate enough to 
spell her name correctly. : 


Peggy Mann 


Dear Sirs: 

Bravo for Peggy Mann’s article, Of- 
Beat Riviera. For those of your readers 
who know and love the Riviera, the piece 
must have produced a tempting nostal- 
gie. For the uninitiated there was a tan- 
talizing taste of joys in store. Let us 
have more memories from the colorful 
pen of Peggy Mann. 

I. Brand 
New York, N. Y. 


“About our vacation this year, ’m 
going fishing—Where are _ you | 
going?” 


Twister Answers 


1. Tetuan, Spanish Morocco. 2. Estoril, 
near Lisbon in Portugal. 3. France. 4. Gi- 


braltar, of course! 5. (c) 6. North Africa. 


| 


7. Atlas, Morocco. 8. Concord, Massachu- — 


setts. Yes. 9. Tangier, in the International 
Zone of North Africa. 10. East Coast. 11. 
Chicago. 12. Englishmen are not allowed to 
take more than a few pounds out of England 
to spend in America. 13. Tampa, Florida. 
Spanish quarter. 14. Air, sea, road, rail and 
a classical education. 15. Corsica is bigger. 
It’s owned by France, Crete by Greece. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 6: Joseph Diamond. P. 9: American Export Line. 
P. 12: (t. r.) Jaskulski from Monkmeyer, (t. I.) photo 
by Stratton, (b. r.) All Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, (b. 1.) Lavine of Monkmeyer. P. 13: (t. r.) Chat- 
tanoocans, Inc., (t. 1.) Hibas from Monkmeyer, (b. r.) 
Oregon State Highway Commission, (b. 1.) Wyoming 
Commerce & Industry Commission. P. 14: Minnesota 
Division of Publicity. P. 15: United Air Lines. P. 16: 
N. Y. S. Pix-Commerce. P. 17-20: Salter Studio. P. 22: 
(b.) Bloom of Monkmeyer, (t.) Lord of Monkmeyer. 
P. 24: lowa Conservation Commission. P. 26: Hamilton 
Wright. P. 27: (r.) Italian State Tourist Office, (1.) 
Hamilton Wright. P,28: Pan American World Airways. 
P, 29: Hamilton Wright. P. 30-32: Author. P. 34: West 
Virginia Industrial & Publicity Commission. P. 39-41: 
Author. P. 44: Author. P. 46-47: Author. P. 50: Author. 
P. 56: Morley Baer. P. 57: Three Lions. P. 60: Author. 
P. 65: (t.) Swedish American Line, (c.) A. M. Byers 
Co., (b.) Bell Aircraft Co. 
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i Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


S.C. MONUMENT ELIMINATED 
Castle Pinckney National 

Monument in Charleston 

marhbor, -o.ce, nas been 


+ eliminated from National 
’ Park System because monu- 
} ment is no longer of na- 
tional significance. 
“] terior Dept. 
+ site was not important 


In- 
officials say 


link in early coast forti- 
never was sub- 
jected to gunfire. Monu- 
ment, used for Government 
Storage purposes, has been 
closed to visitors for 
years. 


WOMEN PLAN U.S. AIR RACE 


All-Women Transcontinen- 


Boat Air Race starts at San 


Mateo County Airport, 
Satine. JuLyo7.. Destina= 
milon 1S Bishop Airport, 
Mich., with over 50 
airplanes competing. Over 
$2,000 in cash is offered 
to winners of race. 


CANADIANS OUTSPEND U.S. 
Boe VESLLOors, spent 

$304,000,000 in Canada 

last year, up over 8% from 


| 1954 expenditures, Domin- 


| ion Bureau of Statistics 


5 


* 


¥ 
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reports. However, -Canadi- 
ans spent over $361,000,- 
000 during trips to U.S., 


or $57,000,000 more than 


American outlay. Bureau 
estimates Canadians made 
24,800,000 visits to U.S. 


FLIGHTS TO JERUSALEM BEGIN 
Weekly flight connecting 
Jerusalem, Amman, Ma'an, 
Aquaba, was inaugurated by 
Arab Airways recently. 
Flight gives tourists op- 
portunity to make one-day 
trip to Petra, Jordan. 
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S.A. FARES SLASHED BY 30% 
Roundtrip excursion 
fares to South America 
have been slashed 30% by 
Pan American, Panagra, 
Braniff. New rates cover 
2 or more persons flying 
first class or tourist 
from anywhere in U.S., 
Canada to South America. 
Tab includes full stop- 
overs but trips must be 
completed within 30 days. 


U.S. TO IMPROVE N.C. BEACH 
Modern beach structures 
will be built at Cape Hat= 

teras National Seashore 
Recreational Area on 
Coquina Beach, Bodie Is- 
land, N.C., with new fa- 
cilities for bathers, pic= 
nickers. Docks, visitor 
facilities will be modern= 
ized at Silver Lake on 
Ocracoke Island, N.C. 


ITALY REVAMPS RAIL FARES 

New freight rates, pas-= 
senger fares for Italian 
railroads become effective 
June 3, when Europe makes 
railroad switchover. 
Third-class coaches with 
hard seats will be abol- 
ished on all international 
trains, will continue to 
be used for national trav- 
el until 1958. 


AUSTRIA EASES CUSTOM RULES 
After June 28, Austria 
will admit limited amounts 

of tourist personal ef- 
fects duty-free provided 
they are carried on person 
or in luggage. Nation also 
ruled all motor vehicles, 
trailers on temporary vis-= 
its shall be admitted 

duty free. 


PANAMA TO OPEN RACE TRACK 
New $5,000,000 horse- 
race track in Panama City, 
Panama, will be completed 

in June. Named after 
Panama's late president, 
Jose A. Remon, Hipodromo 
will have modern grand- 
Stand, clubhouse, paddock. 
In center of track will be 
large artificial lake 
stocked with ducks, 
herons, swans. 


MUNICH PREPARES FOR OPERA 
Munich Opera Festival, 
produced by Bavarian State 
Opera Ass'n, will be held 
Aug. 10-Sept. 9 in Prinz- 
regenten Theatre, also on 
lawns of Nymphenburg Cas- 
tle in Munich. Event will 
include operas by Mozart, 

Strauss, plus Handel's 
Julius Caesar, Wagner's 
Lohengrin, music of Verdi 


Requiem. 


NAA ASKS FARE SLASH AGAIN 

North American Airlines 
renewed its petition to 
CAB for reduction of 
transatlantic air-coach 
fares by 50%. NAA seeks 
one-way rates of $125 to 
Shannon, $140 to London, 
$146.50 to Paris, $156 to 
Frankfurt, $175 to Rome, 
half present tourist 
fares. 


RUMANIA DRAWS TOURISTS 

Rumania iS carrying out 
plans to attract American 
tourists behind Iron Cur- 
tain to earn U.S. dollars. 
Rumanian National Tourist 
Office’ offers U.S. citi- 
zens complete tour of 
country for first time 
since World War II. 


QANTAS ADDS NEW FLIGHT 

Another weekly flight 
has been added to Qantas 
schedules between San 
Francisco and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Airline now flies 
via Honolulu, Fiji on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays with San Fran- 
eisco departure time at 
11:00 a.m. Inbound hops 
from Sydney reach San 
Francisco on Sundays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays, with Sunday runs 
continuing to Vancouver, 
BarC. 


COLO. PARKS GET NEW ROADS 

Construction of improved 
visitor facilities, camp- 
grounds, roads, trails, in 
9 national park areas in 
Colorado is planned by 
Dept. of Interior. Program 
will cost over $16,000,- 
000, take 10 years to com- 
plete. Approximately 
$6,000,000 will be spent 
improving Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 


MESSINA PLANS AUTO RACE 
Italy will hold ten-hour 
international automobile 
night race in Messina dur- 
ing city's festival, Aug. 
10-31. Besides race, fes- 
tival includes artistic, 
cultural, religious, in- 
dustrial exhibitions. To 
accommodate tourists wish- 
ing to attend festival, 
Greek Line's Olympia is 
making special NYC- 
Messina run July 27. 


N.B. OPENS CRAFT SCHOOL 

School of Arts & Crafts 
at Fundy National Park, 
Alma, New Brunswick, opens 
for tourists this summer. 
All-day classes cost $1.00 
daily, with instruction in 
wide range of handicrafts: 
weaving, leatherwork, bas- 
ketry, rughooking. Trav- 
elers can camp or use 
trailers for $1.00 per 
week per family, with full 
camp Services. 
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SAS STARTS MOSCOW HOPS 
Scandinavian Airlines 
has started. direct service 
to Russia, first post-war 

service between Scandi- 
navia, Soviet Union. SAS 
operates Moscow flights 
each week from Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Oslo. Runs to 
Russia link SAS trans- 
atlantic flights from NYC, 
transpolar hops from Los 
Angeles. 


U.S. STARTS PARK OVERLOOK 

Work has begun for new 
overlook platform on The 
Pinnacle in Cumberland Gap 
National Historical Park. 
When project’ is completed, 
visitors will be able to 
view 6 states from point. 
Trails, walks, large park- 
ing lot in area are also 
being built. 


WORLD MUSIC EVENT SET 

International Society 
for Contemporary Music 
will hold its 30th World 
Music Festival in Stock- 
holm June 2-14, highlight- 
ed by guest appearance of 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. So- 
ciety will perform 27 new 
compositions from 19 
countries. 


BRITISH MODERNIZE RAILS 

British Railways are now 
undergoing 3-billion- 
dollar modernization pro- 
gram, converting all en- 
gines to diesel, electric- 
ity, adding modern cars, 
sleepers. Company is re- 
ported to be contemplating 
speeds of 100 mph on 
scheduled runs in near 
future. 


ORIENT NOT FAR EAST? 
Pacific Area Travel . 
Ass'n is trying to squelch 
term "Far East." Group 
says Orient is not east 
unless travelers go via 
Europe, nor far, as S.F.- 
Singapore hop takes only 
50 hours. (No comment-- 
Ed.) PATA suggests using 
North Pacific for Alaska; 
Central Pacific for Ha- 
waii, Wake Island, Guam; 
West Pacific for Japan, | 
Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, | 
Philippines; Southwest 
Pacific for Indonesia, 
Malaya, Singapore; South 
Pacific for New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, 
Samoa. 


LUXURY USSR TOURS SLATED 

Six luxury cruise=-tours 
to Russia are planned by 
SVEA Steamship Co. of 
Stockholm this Summer. 
Cruises from Stockholm to 
Leningrad, Moscow for 9 
days will begin June 21, 
cost $241 up. Each tour is 
limited to 154 people. Of=— 
ficials say tourists wills 
be able to travel freely 
around cities, take pic-— 
tures, visit theatres, 
stores. 


CLIPPERS TO FLY ALASKA RUN 
Pan American World Air- 
ways will start daily 
Boeing Super "Strato" 
Clipper service on 
Seattle-Southeast Alaska 
routes in July. In August, 
planes will begin non-stop 
flights from Seattle to 
Fairbanks, with all Alaska 
routes seeing new craft 
by September. 


TOLL BRIDGE SPANNING DELAWARE RIVER TO OPEN MAY 25 

New toll bridge spanning Delaware River linking 
New Jersey-Pennsylvania Turnpikes is scheduled to 
open May 25. Gov. George M. Leader of Pennsylvania, 
Gov. Robert E. Meyner of New Jersey, plus other 
dignitaries will participate in dedication cere- 
monies. When bridge opens, motorists will be able 
to travel from NYC to Ohio-Indiana State line with- 
out stopping for any traffic lights. 
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“VERSAILLES DISPLAYS SET 
-f Fountain displays at 
w@iVersailles this season 
Ygestart at 4:45 p.m., on 
ve | A UA Svaelyeceel Sie 


la gee ome COR DED tien ek 
2ufl6, Oct. 7. Night fetes in 
Neptune Basin are at 8:30 


- 
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MORE MOZART FESTIVALS SET 
Two more German cities 
fhave announced special 
Mozart Festivals in honor 
of Mozart Year. Heidelberg 
will hold its fete June 
27-24, with 2 concerts in 
‘famed castle courtyard. 
} Oberammergau plans Mozart 
programs every Sunday 
afternoon during Summer. 


} MOHAWK FLIES 30 HOPS DAILY 
d Mohawk Airlines operates 
‘130 daily flights from New- 
fark Airport under new 
} schedule inaugurated re- 
| cently. Number of flights 
ipiS up 15% over winter 
‘months, company officials 
} report. Flights link New- 
fark with major cities in 

N.Y. State, New England. 


, ASIA FELLOWSHIP TOUR SET 

. Lisle Fellowship Summer 
Institutes will be held 

this year in Japan, 

' Philippines, from June 28 
fo Aug. 31, cost $1,585. 
Limited to 30 North Ameri- 

, cans, tours are non- 

Meprofit, offer travelers 
opportunity to visit, live 
with people of Asia, meet 

government, cultural 
ileaders. 


SWISSAIR WINS AWARD 
Swissair was awarded 
' Linguaphone Award for its 
efforts to lower language 
barriers between peoples. 
Swissair flight and re- 
gional office personnel 
Speak French, German, 
Italian, English. 
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235 PLAN REVISED 

Dinner coupons for res-= 
taurants in Italy this 
summer under 235 Plan are 
now in 2 price categories. 
For $2.75 Gourmet Dinner, 
travelers get complete 
meal from hors d'oeuvres 
to dessert. Gourmet De 
Luxe Dinner at $4.75 in- 
cludes cocktail, anything 
on menu, as much as patron 
wants to eat. Tickets are 
redeemable in 23 restau- 


rants, also include enter-= 
tainment, tip, with saving 
LED LOno OD « 


S.A. NEEDS TOURIST DRIVE 

If South American coun-. 
tries would carry out 
"more realistic, vigorous 
campaigns to draw tour-= 
ists," they could attract 
2,000,000 U.S.-visttors) by. 
1960, says key official of 
Panagrae Inwl955, only 
90,000 U.S. tourists vis- 
iTpedsCentralie south 
America. 


ALBUQUERQUE BACKS FESTIVAL 
Albuquerque, N.M., cele- 
brates its 250th birthday 
July 4-14 with ll-day fes- 
tival. City schedules pa- 
rades, city-wide decora- 
tions, muse festival. 
Nightly pageant-spectacle 
depicts story of city's 
growth with 2-hour show 
having cast. 0f22, 000. 


NYC FORD RENTAL OPENS 
Tourists to New York 
City this Summer will be 

able to rent small, 
British-built Fords, easy 
to handle in NYC's heavy 
traffic. Four door sedans 
cost $5.00 per day, plus 
8¢ per mile. 


DELTA STARTS COPTER RUN 
Delta Air Lines began 
free helicopter transfer 
service between Newark 
Airport-La Guardia-Idle- 
wild for passengers flying 
first class. Hops are 
made in 10-17 minutes. 


SWEDISH LINER LAUNCHED 
ee 


Swedish American Line's 
new luxury liner Grips- 
holm, which can carry 840 
passengers, was launched 
recently in Genoa, Italy, 
will be used for tropical 
Sails this winter, trans- 
atlantic runs in spring. 


IRON PROTECTS NEW BRIDGE _ 


Se 
New 100-million-dollar 
bridge is rising in 
Straits of Mackinac, is 
protected from damage from 
ice formations, debris 
with wrought iron plates 
10 feet above, 8 feet below 
water line. 


N.Y. 


AIRWAYS PLANS COPTERS 
eee 


New York Airways is now 
making plans to use pro- 
posed 25-passenger, 3- 
turbine-engine helicopter, 
Bell Aircraft D-216 for 
shuttle service between 
airports in NYC area. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JULY 
1. Sailing RegattarcrcccccccencscveceesIStanbul, Turkey 
1. Four Republics Regattacccccescsecceeess Pisa, Italy 
1-4, ROU OGK Ke <.Ce AN e CALONUIC ODUNTRO Era US Paul, Minn. 
l-Aug. Sl. Shakespeare Festival..Stratford, Ont., Can. 
J-Aug. Sl. Seaside Festival..........Zadar, Yugoslavia 
2. Medieval Horse Racesvercccecccecsveesees Siena, Italy 
2-4. Fiesta & Apache Devil Dance.......Mescalero, N.M. 
3-5. Paul Bunyan Water Carnival.........Bemidji, Minn. 
$=5, Blackberry Festivalssccccecevcceeee Carlisle, Ky. 
4. Amer. Independence Day Celeb........Rebild, Denmark 
4. Stephen Foster Music Festival........Bardstown, Ky. 
4. Scottish Highland Games...eeeeeeeesGreenwich, Conn: 
4-5. Yachting Regattacccccccseccccevesees Biloxi, MiSs: 
4-7. Royal Regatta....eeceeeeee Henley-on-Thames, Eng. 
4<8. Semana Nautica....c.ceeeeees Santa Barbara, Calif. 


5-8. County Fairs. ccccccceccncnvuces. SCramento, Calif. . 


6-8. American Jass Festival...ceceeeeeee Newport, RI. 
7. Blessing the Sea.ccvcececeeceucees sOStende, Belgiun 
7. St. Fermin FeStival...cceceecceeeees Pamplona, Spain 
7. Powder Puff Derbdy.rcccuccvceceeees Sa Carlos, Calif. 
7-15. Yachting Regatta... ccceveueeee sHelsinki, Finland 
7-Augs. 7. Dramatic Arts Festival.......Avignon, France 
9-14. Stampeders. cccceveveeees Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
10-15. Musical Bisteddfod.......0.e.eblangollen, Wales 
10-20. Music Festivals... ceeeeeeeeee eBraunwald, Switz, 
ll. Golden Spurs Celebration.........Courtrai, Belgium 
lil. Potato Blossom Festival......Andover, N.B., Canada 
11-15. Festival of the Platters........Tomar, Portugal 
PeeES~ “ROGSOes vewevcicvuevecessvenessenanta Re, New Mex 
Posto. otLeamboart. DAYS. 6. vee elven ececescwcWinona, Minni 
14. Redentore Festivals. ...ccecevsevevesecMilan, Italy 
14-Aug. 18. Fiesta del Pacifico......San Diego, Calif. 
25. Intl. Film FeStival..wccucvecevvees Locarno, Switz. 
15. Berkshire Horse Show... .ccccceees sDitchfield, Conn. 
15-51. Amateur Acrobats’ Contest.........Kampen, Neth, 
16. Virgen del Carmen Celeb........Catano, Puerto Rico 
16-20. Craftsman's Fair. cwcccceceuces sASHOVILIE, N.Ci 
L17=24. Gion FeStival..ccccvecvevesasesscsskKyOto, Japan 
18=Aug. ll. Miracle Playrcrcccccccecussees Visby, Sweden 
20-22. “Qld Homestead" Revival..........eSwanzey, N.He 
21. Freedom Celebrations. cccceccecuneceecese Guadeloupe 
21-22. Fly-in BreakfasSt.....eeeeeeeeCascade Locks, Ore. 
2l-Aug. 30. Music Festival.........+.Salzburg, Austria 
22-S1. Burning of the Island... sceccseceees Capri, Italy 
24-27. Intl. 4-Day Walking Trips........Nymegen, Neth. 
24-Aug. 25. Richard Wagner Festival..Bayreuth, Germany 


25. Intl. Folklore Festival............ Pescara, Italy 
25. Sailing Regatta.....eeeeee00.eHarbour Grace, Newf. 
25. Commonwealth Anniv. Celeb.«.........5San Juan, P.R. 
26. Feast of Ste. Anne......Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Que. 


Street Square Dance Festival.......Pawhuska, Okla. 
Aug. 4. Australian World's Fair........Sydney, Aus. 
Sailing Barge ConteSt.rcsesceecveveeeeGrouw, Neth. 
Night FeStival.cccccsececueccvceeess Trieste, Italy 
enanicut Purchase $00th Anniv.....Jamestown, R.I. 
-29. Potomac River Canoe Races......Washington, D.C. 

hrimp FeStivals.ccwcceecseseesees Biloxi, Miss. 
- N.Y. Yacht Club Rendesvous...........Newport, R.I. 
9.. King Olav Celebration............Trondheim, Norway 
29-Aug. 4. Centennial Celeb...eeeeeeeeeessPaducah, Ky. 
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FURNESS SLATES 2 CRUISES 

Furness Lines' Ocean 
Monarch will make 2 Spe- 
cial summer cruises from 
NYC this year. First | 
cruise will sail June 1 
for Ciudad Trujilto,. Canes) 
tagena, Kingston, Port-= — 
au-Prince, with all-day — 
stops in ports for shop=— | 
ping, sightseeing. Second 
cruise leaves NYC Aug. | 
1l for Port-au-Prince, | 
Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Kingston. 


5 SHAKESPEARE PLAYS SET" 2 

Oregon's Shakespearean — 
Festival in Ashland, Ore.,,. 
will preduce Love's Labourt 
Lost, Remeo' and Juliet, 
Richard III, Cymbeline, ~~ 
Titus Andronicus, from ~_ 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1. Plays are 
staged in open air theatre 
with no scene breaks or 
intermissions, scheduled 
so visitors can stay 4 
days in Ashland, see 4 
different shows. 


PARAGUAY MULLS ROAD WORK 
Government of Paraguay 
is considering 4-year, 
$6,000,000 highway pro- 
gram. Under plan, 420 
miles of new roads would 
be constructed, 192 miles 
of existing roads re- 
built, 120 miles of trunk 
highways repaved. 


MASS. BOOKS S.F. BALLET 

San Francisco Ballet is 
scheduled to perform at 
Berkshire Dance Center, 
near Lee, Mass., first 3 
weeks in July, making its 
East Coast debut. Dance 
Center opens its 10-week 
season on June 29. 


FRONTIER REPLACING DC=-3'S 
Frontier Airlines has 
ordered 6 Fairchild F-27 
turboprop transports to 

replace their DC=3's. 
First 2 new planes will 
‘be delivered sometime in 
1958, will operate in 
Rocky Mountain area. 
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